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HE business man who has stood the 

test during the past few years has 

had to broaden his scope and get 
away from too much _ specialization. 
Likewise the home economics’ instructor 
who visualizes the future, whether she be 
in high school or college, must reach out 
and draw students into her department. 
Though business is looking up, the college 
may be among the last to get from under 
the depression. 

It is apparent that departments already 
low in enrollment and in which the ad- 
ministration says there are too few en- 
rolled will suffer most. Such depart- 
ments may be dropped completely or con- 
densed to such an extent that they will 
be badly crippled and recuperate slowly, 
if at all. 

The problem of enlargement becomes a 
difficult one, as there are majors and 
minors enrolled in the courses, preparing 
themselves for diversified vocations, with 
others taking certain courses for culture. 
But there are also many future brides in 
the college waiting to get the main ele- 
ments of home-making in one course. 

Moreover, there are not only brides but 

One 
selling 


grooms who need and want help. 
college student who had _ been 
aluminum during the summer, said that 
he preferred demonstrating to both hus- 
bands and wives as the husbands had to 
be sold on the proposition before there 
was any buying done. So with the ideals 
of home-making: To instill in the bride 
the hopes and dreams of an ideal home 
may bring disappointment later if her 
young husband is content to get along the 
way they do “at home.” 

Such a course may be named and or- 
ganized in any way that will best suit the 
situation. The writer called hers “Home 
Appreciation” and made it open to any 
sophomore, junior, senior man or woman 
in college—Albion College, Albion, Mich- 
igan. Though an experiment to begin 
with, it became known as one of the most 
popular courses on the campus, and 


proved so successful that it will be of- 
fered each semester hereafter. 





A Home Appreciation Course 


By 
Lita Hindman Luebbers 
Albion, Michigean 


comments concern- 


students. A 


Many worthwhile 
ing the course 
senior man, a strong student majoring in 
sociology, said that the course had closed 
many “gaps” left open by his sociology 
professors. This may have been due to 
the fact that taught such 
courses and he needed the view point of 
a woman instructor to complete his ideas. 
A young woman majoring in the same 
subject expressed the opinion they had 
been studying only maladjusted marriages 
and liked the treatment of ideal mar- 
riages. 

Jefore teaching the course it was set 
up in the catalogue as other courses, and 
advertised in the college paper as a flex- 
ible course which would mect the needs 
of students in every day life in and out 
of the home. Cooperation of the dean of 
the college and other professors was ob- 
The head of the sociology de- 
count toward a 


came from 


men had 


tained. 
partment allowed it to 
major with his students, thus giving sup- 
port and encouragement. Some of the 
outstanding young women of the campus 
said they were engaged to be married and 
wanted a good practical course as they 
knew little about home problems. 

In opening the course objectives were 
set up with the aid of the students as 
much as possible. They were frank to 
admit they wanted help but knew little 
about what they ought to have; however 
as time elapsed they became acquainted 
with the new subject and expressed them- 
selves as to their likes and dislikes. 

Social relationships seemed a good sub- 
ject with which to with as all 
people find themselves involved in them in 
Such questions as_per- 


begin 


every day life. 
sonality traits and their importance were 
discussed with much enthusiasm. Since 
someone has said, “The art of living to- 
gether is the most difficult of the fine 
arts,” students must know themselves and 
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others before they can function properly 
in any organization. This also provided 
a good interest approach for the course 
and allowed many forward connections to 
he made. 

Clothing and its relation to personality 
itself into the The 
men made inquiry and obtained helpful 
material from the leading manufacturers 
concerning appropriate attire for different 


worked discussion. 


occasions and suggestions for selection 
from the standpoint of wearing qualities. 
Clothing exemplifying cclor 
schemes, different qualities, pleasing and 


unpleasing designs, and other related fac- 


good 


tors were borrowed and brought to class 
by the students. 
operated beautifully. 

From there it was easy to go to friend- 


Local merchants co- 


ships, social graces, and associations of 
young men and young women, including 
engagements and = marriages. Though 
such themes are very intangible and hard 
for most people to discuss in a group, 
the students, encouraged by a sympa- 
thetic attitude, talked easily. In order to 
bring the problems closer home, they 
were asked to bring from their acquain- 
tance one happy relationship and an un- 
happy one, with a solution of how the 
latter might have been corrected or pre- 
vented. Most were 
given, some stories with happy endings 
and others tragedy. This 
proved to be the best liked unit of the 
course, but the most difficult for the in- 


structor, since many of the students were 


interesting reports 


ending in 


new acquaintances. 
Health, having much to d 
relationships, 


o with per- 


sonality and happy social 
opened an avenue for a unit on nutrition, 
Practical food selection, planning of 
meals, counting calories, and cost of food 
were briefly treated. The class was di- 
into groups and each prepared 
three meals on different levels. 
Hosts and hostesses were appointed and 
given money for their shopping. Meéals 
were prepared under the supervision of the 


hostess by the group, and served with the 


vided 
price 


(Continued on page 25) 











When We Buy Fabrics 


LTHOUGH one-eighth of the world 
still lives without clothing, cus- 
tom and civilized 

countries have rated clothing second only 
to food among the necessities of existence. 
Clothing today serves primarily for pro- 
tection but also expresses to some extent 


convention in 


the wearer’s character as well as his sense 
of beauty. Clothes are of great im- 
portance to us and it is necessary that we 
know something about the fabrics that go 
into them if we would be wise consumers. 


Variations in Fabrics 


Regardless of texture, color, or appear- 
ance, fabrics all have their origin in vege- 
table or animal matter. Silk and wool 
are animal fibers, while cotton, rayon and 
linen are of vegetable sources. While all 
fabrics in common use can be classified 
under these five textile headings, varia- 
tions in texture and finish are achieved by 
combinations of different yarns, types of 
weaving, method of dyeing, bleaching, 
shrinking, napping, treating with chem- 
icals, calendering, and mercerization. 
One or a combination of several of these 
processes make a fabric either smooth or 
rough, lustrous or dull, light or heavy, 
soft or stiff. 

As an example, when cotton is mer- 
cerized it is treated with chemicals that 
shrink and untwist the fiber making it 
round, smooth and lustrous and about 
25% stronger than ordinary cotton. A 
chambray acquires its character through 
the use of a colored yarn one way of the 
fabric and a white yarn the other way, 
while cotton broadcloth achieves its indi- 
viduality by using a fine yarn for the 
warp thread and a heavier filling yarn, 
thus producing a_ ribbed effect. The 
smooth, unbroken surface which reflects 
the light and makes satin appear lustrous 
and glossy is obtained by having either 
the warp or the filling yarn completely 
cover or “float” on the face of the fab- 
ric. They are, of course, interwoven 
with the other sets of yarns, but so ir- 
regularly that they are not noticeable. 


‘Trade Terms” in Fabrics 


There are certain terms used in con- 
nection with fabrics when we buy them 
that might stand explanation. When we 
observe a label on a woolen blanket or 
fabric and find the statement “Virgin 
Wool” we are assured that it is made of 
all new wool. However, since the world 
of fashion has demanded so much wool 
and only % pounds per year per individual 
are produced, it has been necessary to re- 
work wool from old and worn garments. 
This is called “shoddy.” There are good 
and poor grades of shoddy, just as there 
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are good and poor grades of virgin wool. 
Good wool when recovered loses little of 
its elasticity and strength and will give 
good service. Therefore, in selecting 
wool it is not so important to choose “vir- 
gin” or “shoddy” as to be sure of getting 
a good quality of either or both. 

Another term used in connection with 
wool is “worsted.” Worsted fabrics are 
those made of the firm, strong, smooth, 
even woolen yarns two and one-half or 
more inches in length. Fabrics made of 
the short, soft, fuzzy yarns of uneven 
length are called woolens. 

“Pure dye silk” denotes a fabric made 
of pure silk and not weighted with metal- 
iic salts. It is soft, not easily wrinkled, 
and withstands laundering, dry cleaning, 
sunlight, and perspiration much better 
than a weighted fabric. Silk is weighted 
to replace the natural gum that is present 
on the fiber as it comes from the silk 
worm. Impregnating a fabric with metal- 
lic salts increases its weight and gives the 
silk more body. . 

Most women judge silks by weight and 
while a reasonable amount of weighting 
properly applied does not necessarily in- 
jure the silk, excessive weighting weak- 
ens the delicate filaments. Water-soluble 
substances such as gelatin, starch, sugar 
and glue are sometimes used in finishing 
silks, therefore raindrops and liquids 
readily spot them. Often such spots can 
be removed by rubbing gently between the 
fingers; or laundering will remove the 
dressing entirely. 


Characteristics of Different Fibers 


Each fiber has its own individual char- 
acteristics. Silk, for instance, is lustrous 
and smooth, elastic and pliable, strong 
and a of heat. Wool, 
while not as strong as silk, cocton or flax, 
has remarkable powers of endurance and 
wear, is very elastic and adaptable to all 
kinds of fabrics, and since it is a poor 
conductor of heat (that is, prevents heat 
from leaving the body rapidly) it is an 
excellent winter fabric. 

The characteristics that 


non-conductor 


cotton 
natural 


make 
serve such endless uses are its 
twist, which gives it strength and endur- 
ance; its power to absorb water, and the 
ease with which it can be laundered. 
Cotton is a good conductor of heat, and 
consequently, can be sterilized . easily. 
This gives it precedence over silk, wool 
and rayon for hospital use. It usually 
launders, dry cleans and re-dyes excel- 
lently. White goods can be boiled over 
and over. Colored cotton demands réa- 
sonable care, but if it is fast dyed it can 
be washed over and over and always re- 
tain its freshness. One of the most in- 


By 
Leon Anne Heuer 


teresting facts about cotton is its ability 
to take on the appearance of another 
fabric. Through mercerization it ac- 
quires permanent luster, smoothness and 
great strength, 

Rayon is a soft, smooth, lustrous fiber. 
Its chief asset is its ability to withstand 
friction or rubbing. Because of this re- 
sistant quality it wears excellently. It is 
an inexpensive fiber to manufacture and 
this factor combined with the beauty of 
the fabric make it a popular choice 
among women. 

The smooth, silky, long and strong 
fibers of the flax plant give to linen qual- 
ities unlike those of any other fabric. 
The endurance of linen as illustrated by 
its use thousands of years ago, which 
fabrics are still in a state of preservation, 
is one of its chief claims. It does not 
catch dust easily and is ideal for warm 
weather wear in that it readily absorbs 
the heat and moisture from the body. 


Care of Fabrics 


The character of the fabric, as outlined 
above, suggests the treatment. Delicate 
fibers should-be handled carefully and all 
fabrics should be tested for color fastness 
before they are laundered. When wash- 
ing fine fabrics use only pure neutral soap 
or soap flakes and warm water. Squeeze 
the suds through the fabrics—rinse 
thoroughly and squeeze the water out. 
Then wrap your delicate fabrics in a bath 
towel and iron them with a moderately 
warm iron. 

Wool will retain its  fluffiness if 
handled carefully while washing. Wash 
it in warm, soapy water by hand, rinse it 
in water of the same temperature and 
gently squeeze with the hands. Wring- 
ing or rubbing and sudden changes of 
temperature cause wool to felt (become 
matted) and to shrink. It then becomes 
harsh and stiff. 

In contrast to the care required for 
laundering silks, rayons and woolens, cot- 
ton and linen, if color fast, may be 
washed in very hot suds and then rinsed in 
clear hot water, put through the wringer 
and hung up to dry. These fibers them- 
selves are not harmed: by temperature 
changes and ordinary washing technique. 


How to Buy Fabrics 


In selecting fabrics for specific use at- 
tention should be given to individual char- 
acteristics and the use should determine 
the choice. There are a few general 


(Continued on page 30) 
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By 
Florence J]. Bedell 


Assistant Professor, Home Economics 
Univ. Colorado 
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Courtesy of Lord and Taylor 
ECENTLY we been taking 
stock in our economics 
courses for public We 

have found that in our zeal toward dif- 
ficult and technical subject matter in 
order to command the respect of other 
departments in the educational world, we 
have left out much, in both subject matter 
and method, which really trains the girl 
for successful home making. Perhaps 
this has been due in part to the failure 
on the part of our public school teachers 
in adapting their college training to the 
situation at hand. Perhaps there has 
been too much teaching from college note 
books with a failure to realize that tech- 
nical knowledge gained in schools of 
higher learning should serve as a vast 
body of facts and skills to be reorganized 
and adapted. “Knowledge, broad and 
deep, is essential, perhaps indispensable, 
to a successful teaching career; but with 
the shifting aims of education there can 
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have 
home 
schools. 


Drawing? 


be no certainty that real success in teach- 
ing will be directly proportionate to the 
breadth and depth of knowledge possessed 
by the teacher. Skill in the efficient use 
of such knowledge as is possessed surely 
is an important factor in the work of any 
teacher.” All of this specialized sub- 
ject matter must serve as a background 
for the teacher in organizing her units 
for the work in home making, keeping in 
mind the home conditions of the girl. 

In this connection arises the question 
as to how much drawing should be taught 
in dress design units, with profit to the 
girl. 

The teacher having taken a course in 
costume design in which a great deal of 
figure drawing was required or having 
perhaps taken art as a minor, may re- 
quire of her public school classes the 
same type of art laboratory work. She 
may be requiring figures of beautiful 
ladies with perfect features, hands and 
feet, of pupils who have little talent in 
executing drawing. 

The question to be considered is: 
the vast amount of subject matter, meth- 
ods of presentation, illustrative materials 
available in 


with 


and valuable discussions 
teaching the appreciation of good design 
for clothing selection and construction, is 
the teacher justified in asking her pupils 
to draw faces, feet and hands and make 
elaborate plates? 

Every girl should be able to sketch a 
figure with sufficient accurary to repre- 
sent a dress as she might wish it. She 
should be able to show, in a simple man- 
ner, designs which would be both attrac- 
tive and becoming. 

Would it not be much more profitable 
to try out colors with materials or crepe 
paper in order to ascertain becoming col- 
or effect for each class 
instead of spending 
when there is little drawing ability? An 
analytical style show for the class alone 
the student’s 


member of the 


hours in drawing, 


in which garments from 
wardrobe are analyzed in a tactful and 
helpful manner would be more to the 
point than laborious sketching. Time 
spent in a study of garments displayed in 
merchants’ windows, followed by discus- 
sion, may give a better basis for clothing 
selection and buying than much drawing. 

Some teachers have very profitably 
substituted clippings from fashion maga- 
zines for figure drawings. These are 
mounted on drawing paper to illustrate 
different points in dress design. 

A beautiful drawing folio proudly dis- 
played by a home economics teacher may 
not mean that her pupils have acquired 
well grounded facts which can be prac- 
ticed in their own selection of clothing. 


Drawing has its place in the art depart- 


Courtesy of Lord and Taylor 


These two smart sketches of inexpensive 

girl’s dresses, which were used in news- 

paper advertising, illustrate the possibilities 
Miss Bedell points out. 


ment and to a limited degree in the dress 
design unit of the home economics de- 
should to the 
more 


not be used 
valuable 


partment. It 
exclusion of the labora- 
tory practices it is liable to displace. 

In the last analysis it all goes back to 
objectives. Is the objective in public 
schools to train fashion illustrators or to 
give each girl a efficiently 
clothing herself? “Teachers are clarifying 


basis for 


their objectives as never before, and are 
finding justification for the subject mat- 
ter offered in the present needs and home 
life of the children.” 


Fine Art, 


1 Nichols, Frederick, Teaching a 
Education, September, 1932. 
?Cooley, Anna M., Economics and Home Eco 


nomics Instruction in the Schools, Journal of 


Home Economics, July, 1932 
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ommittee 


S stated in the February meeting 

in Washington, the Cooperative 

Studies Committee decided a year 
ago to direct their work toward the study 
of nutrition education in the public 
schools. The results of the first aim of 
their work, viz: to determine the status 
oj nutrition education in the public schools 
was given in a report presented in the 
February meeting. Copies of this report 
were included in convention notes sent 
later to all members of the Home Eco- 
nomics Division of the N.E.A. 

A beginning regarding the second aim 
of the nutrition study, ie., to bring to 
every child the fundamentals of good food 
practice, was made this spring. 

A plan for the accomplishment of this 
aim was formulated «s follows: 

1. Formulate reliable statements regard- 
ing nutrition that are comprehensible to 
pupils of different grade levels. It may 
be advisable to prepare three sets of state- 
ments or health rules involzing nutrition 
—one for elementary pupils, another for 
junior high, and a third for senior high 
school pupils. The statements should be 
prepared also with regard to the amount 
of money that can be spent for food in 
families of varying incomes. Instead of 
preparing basic rules for food expendi- 
tures for families of varying incomes, it 
thought advisable to prepare the 
minimum food cost of an adequate diet. 


was 


Such food costs would safeguard both the 
poor and the rich, 

2. Formulate schemes for making habit- 
val nutrition health practices. 

It was generally agreed by the Council 
and Committee that this part of the plan 
was difficult, but highly desirable. A sug- 
gestion was made that score cards and 
charts containing important habits be pre- 
pared in such form that the children could 
use these in checking their daily health 
practices. The checking should be done 
daily or at regular intervals. One mem- 
ber of the Council made the valuable sug- 
gestion that educationally sound incentives 
for practices leading to optimum nutri- 
tion be prepared. 
is a most important point. 


It seems to us that this 
One cannot 
expect a child to become interested in the 
development of health habits, if he does 
not appreciate the benefit of health prac- 
tices. Moreover, teachers will not be- 
come enthusiastic about evaluating the 
checking done by the pupils if they do 
not genuinely appreciate the 
health practices. 


value of 


“Abridged from the report presented to the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
i v.E.A. 


Economics of the N.E 
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eport of the Cooperative Studies 


The third section of the original plan 
was as follows: 

3. Send copies of this material to school 
superintendents asking that, if possible, the 
information be made available to every 
school child in the system. 

On this point, the Council and Commit- 
tee generally felt that the responsibility 
of promoting the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of nutrition should not be placed 
wholly in the hands of superintendents. 
It was thought that the superintendents 
of large school systems being already 
over-burdened with details of an adminis- 
nature would not have time to 
give the matter the attention that it should 


trative 


have. Several made the suggestion that 
the material be sent not only to the super- 
intendent, but to the home economics 
supervisor or teacher, asking the latter’s 
cooperation. This scheme was also of- 


fered: Ask that in each locality a com- 
mittee be appointed to make a plan for 
putting the suggestions into operation 
and that the names of the committee be 
sent to the chairman of the Cooperative 
Studies Committee. It was thought that 
placing the responsibility of carrying on 
the work upon the supervisor and com- 
mittee would prevent the matter 
resting indefinitely on the superintendent’s 
Gesk. 


The fourth step of the original plan 


from 


was: 

4. Suggest ways of making the informa- 
tion available to pupils, such as presenta- 
tion by home economics, health or biology 
teachers in class rooms or in assembly 
gatherings; presentation by means of 
letters to parents; suggest methods of 
checking nutrition practices. 

This seemed to meet with the approval 
of the Council and Committee. A number 
of comments were given—one of them 
being to procure suitable films which could 
be sent from place to place for assembly 
use. Another suggestion was to prepare 
nutrition material that could be used as a 
basis of letters to parents. 

Rat-feeding experiments were mentioned 
One person gave the sug- 
gestion that since rat-feeding experiments 


by several. 


could not be carried on in every school, 
leaflets showing pictures of rats with the 
diets given them might be distributed. It 
seemed to the speaker that it might be 
more effective to get illustrations of chil- 
dren suffering from mal-nutrition. Those 
pictures that Dr. Sherman had thrown 
on the screen at our Washington meeting, 
told most impressively the importance of 
wholesome food. 


One member of the Council included in 
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By 
Carlotta C. Greer 


Head of Department, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland 





Carlotta C. Greer, President 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics N.E.A. 


her suggestions the third objective of the 
nutrition study, i.e., to make teachers con- 
scious of the need of training to teach 
nutrition. 

Perhaps as suggested by this Council 
member, an attempt should be made to 
accomplish the third and last aim of the 
nutrition study along with the second aim. 
The Council member states that if a de- 
mand for regular, progressive teaching of 
the fundamentals of nutrition by persons 
trained to teach nutrition is stimulated, 
better developed children will result and 
a more vigorous adult life will be assured. 


Next Meeting 
Department of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics, N.E.A. at Min- 


neapolis, Minn., February 25-27, 1933. 
Hotel Nicollet has been chosen as head- 
quarters. The program: 


Program Meeting, Saturday, February 
25, 1933, 2:45 to 5:00 P.M. 

Tea, Men’s Union, University of Min- 
nesota, Sunday P.M. 

Breakfast and Round Table, Monday, 
February 27, 1933, 9:00 A.M. 

Business Meeting, Monday, 
27, 1933, 1:30 to 2:30 P.M. 

Program Meeting, Monday, February 
27, 1933, 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 

Banquet, 6 P.M. Monday, February 27, 
1933. 


February 


HOME ECONOMICS 









OURSES in home economics fo- 

cus the main measure of atten- 

tion upon skills that are impor- 
tant and necessary, but they cannot be 
said to assure, much less guarantee, 
preparation for marriage, home-making, 
and parenthood. Is there not need for 
the development of types of comple- 
mentary courses that emphasize persons 
rather than processes, changing person- 
alities rather than fixed facts? The gaps 
between human knowledge and human 
practice are wide. To know how to 
“arn does not carry with it a knowledge 
of how to spend or how to save. Fam- 
iliarity with food values and culinary 
technics gives little indication of in- 
terest in, or desire for, domestic occu- 
pation, any more than a knowledge of 
dressmaking indicates a capacity or a 
willingness for parenthood. Have we 
not too long assumed that familiarity 
with the technics of home-making, 
through laboratory courses in food 
chemistry, laundering, household arts 
and decoration, becomes organized into 
lasting desire and functions many years 
later as an expression of personality? 
Is home fife merely a matter of *tech- 
nics or does it primarily involve peo- 
ple, home interactions and such charac- 
teristics as livableness and adjustabil- 
ity? Are we not justified in inquiring 
how home economics may yield greater 
values to students in their general de- 
velopment? May we not recognize one 
phase of the difficulty as arising from 
a failure to view life as an ever chang- 
ing reality, bound up in personal dy- 
namics, rather than in impersonal stat- 
ics? It is not the food but the man 
who eats it; it is not the dress but the 
woman who wears it. 

The term home economics is bivalent. 
It contains two values in its own deriva- 
tions. One is material and technical, 
readily taught, intellectual and relating 
primarily to vocationa! skills. This con- 
cept is bound up in the word “econom- 
ics” which fundamentaly means “house 
management.” The second value _ is 
non-technical, emotional, and to a large 
extent unteachable because of its varia- 
bility, according to the constitutional 
makeup of individuals. This content is 
inherent in the word “home”. In dic- 
tionary language, “Home is a place or 
abode of affection, peace and rest, a 
congenial abiding place.” 

“Home is where affection calls, 

Where its shrine, the heart 

builded.” 
As Karl de Schweinitz recently said, 


has 


* Abridged from address given before the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics, National Education Association, At- 
Jantic City, June 28, 1932. 
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Home Economics and Life Attitudes 


“The family is not an institution for 
social control, not an educational insti- 
tution, but simply an affectional institu- 
tion.” This vital factor in home 
economics lies in the emotional realm. 

Home, with its idea of being a haven, 
has been idealized perhaps into a heav- 
en, but whether it is a haven or not 
depends far more upon internal psychic 
mechanism than upon external physical 
methods. In education for the home, 
teachers of home economics may per- 
haps affect some changes in the emo- 
tional life of their students which will 
become organized into attitudes and 
trends advantageous in establishing and 
maintaining a home. 

Teachers today have wider responsi- 
bilities than ever because there has been 
a fundamental change in the teacher- 
child relationships, just as there has 
been a shifting in parent-child attitudes. 
Educational outlooks become broader in 
the light of a new freedom, in the pres- 
ence of the palpitating and changing 
forces which are challenging modern 
ideas, principles and ideals. Everyone 
will agree that home economics is but 
a single phase of general education. It 
is but one mode of approach to the 
general problem of human _ activity 
which demands solution in the interest 
of national and personal stability. You 
will agree that all courses in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools _ should 
stress intelligent living. They 
emphasize the importance of health and 
indicate the modes of promoting and 
retaining it. Perhaps our concept of 
health needs a_ broader interpretation. 
It must not be regarded merely as 
physical well-being or as an absence of 
disease, but it should be interpreted as 
maximum harmony in living. General 
education should emphasize reasonable 
functioning along emotional and social 
lines as well as stressing the wanted 
physical and intellectual levels of  self- 


should 


direction. 

I believe that we all agree that general 
education should cultivate a family life 
that will promote the harmonious in- 
teraction of the individual components 
of the family. Within the general lim- 
itations of the family status, this should 
aid and foster the maximum develop- 
ment of individuality and character in 
terms of personal, filial, familial and so- 
cial evolution. I use the term “evolu- 
tion” here, rather than “development”, 
in the light of the basic meaning of 
education, namely, the unfolding and 
bringing out of an_ individual 
things which are inherent in him. 

Home economics as a factor in train- 
ing for social living must offer broad 


those 


By 
lra S. Wile 


New York 


opportunities for interpreting rational 
home life. We readily accept 
tendent Weet’s statement that the ulti- 
mate objective of all education is the 


Superin- 


participation of individuals in maintain- 
ing and advancing social welfare. We 
promptly yield to F. G. Bonser’s insis- 
that the aims of general 
economics “A general appre- 


tence home 
include: 
ideals, high 


interest in the 


ciation of high purposes, 
enthusiasm for service, 
enterprise of home-making, and a vi- 
Whether one 
regards home economics as a general 
undeniably 


sion of its possibilities.” 


or particular education, it 
has a place in training for social living. 
This involves training for life, for in- 
dividual and social advancement. 
Whether primarily or secondarily, this 
relates to both personal and familial ob- 
ligations. All knowledge, to be applica- 
ble to life situations, however, must in- 
volve attitudes and judgments. To learn 
low to become an integral part of fam- 
ily life requires an appreciation of the 
meaning of an integrated personal life. 
This con- 
tinued personal growth and a need for 
the development of opportunities for as- 
certaining and evaluating standards of 


involves the recognition of 


living as applicable to personal growth 
and family interaction and 
community relationships. 

No one would deny that home eco- 
nomics must place emphasis upon some 
skills. These skills, however, must be 
considered in terms of their human 
qualities, their relation to the attitudes 
which are socially acceptable. I believe 
that there is much force in this state- 
ment, appearing in the bulletin on home 
(State) High 


place of home 


welfare, 


economics in the Georgia 
Schools: “The rightful 
economics in the educational world has 
suffered long because of the meager- 
ness in content, the narrow interpreta- 
tion, as just cooking and sewing, and 
this too often of the fancy variety, in- 
sufficient equipment, poorly — placed 
rooms, inadequately prepared teachers, 
and lack of close tie-up with the girls’ 
Skills in themselves in- 
skill, however, 


life activities.” 
volve definite 
is not merely a factor in the science of 
life, but it must have an application in 
the art of life; and the art of life be- 
comes richer and finer through the de- 
velopment of adequate favorable 
attitudes arising from fostered interests 
and the opportunity for experience. In 
the development of skills therefore, 
there should be an opportunity to live 
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aims. A 


and 








the now, in order to make living bet- 
ter in the future. I am not thinking in 
terms of the vocational aspects of home 
economics, but in terms of the emo- 
tional content developed during the ac- 
quisition of skills that are applicable to 
daily living in the present and the fu- 
ture. 

What is the function of education in 
preparation for life? Certainly it in- 
volves giving facts, but the facts can be 
of service only in terms of practical 
absorption for the purposes of practical 
utilization. Education has a function in 
setting forth processes and inducting 
children into their meaning and service 

. Education naturally is interesting in 
the creation of ideals, but here again, 
ideals as an abstraction have little dy- 
namic value until they are concretized 
in life. 

Patently, education, in dealing with 
knowledge, must regard it rather as a 
means to an end than as an end in it- 
self; and if knowledge is a means, one 
may properly ask, towards what end? 
Herein there is necessity for some un- 
derstanding of the world in which we 
live and that which it may become. 
There is need for insight and practical 
exposition of the meaning and possibil- 
ities of social living. In the report of 
the Division of Home Economics, Phil- 
adelphia, for the year ending June 30, 
1930, occurs this statement: 

“Educational philosophy has swung 
from education as appreciation for 
meeting adult life situations, to the the- 
ory that only that which functions in 
the actual present and which appeals to 
childhood interests and desires should 
be taught.” 

Obviously, home economics would be 
almost valueless if its educational 
philosophy depended upon immediate 
utilization. It is apparent that if home 
economics and other subjects present 
only such content as meets the child’s 
immediate needs, immediate desires and 
immediate capacities, then there is 
every likelihood that in mature living 
the child will possess largely the atti- 
tudes and appreciations attained in 
childhood. Education must look forward 
and beyond immediate childhood or 
adolescence if it is to prepare for life. 

Home economics possesses a special 
function insofar as it contains a partic- 
ularized material content, and insofar as 
it aims to deal with the specific prob- 
lems of girls for the most part, in terms 
of economic demands and _ social ap- 
provals. To a large extent its special 
function in terms of utility is based up- 
on the idea that woman’s place is in the 
home. The courses in Philadelphia are 
said to be “Planned to lay the founda- 
tion for happy participation in house- 
hold activities and intelligent solution 
of the problems of home management 
and family relationships.” The employ- 
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ment of the word “happy” is perhaps 
the keynote indicative of the emotional 
content of the curriculum. 

Home economics, thus, is not merely 
a matter of skills, and life attitudes are 
concerned with persons, places and sit- 
uations as well as with things. They 
enter into the home attitudes towards 
the self, towards parents, grandparents, 
visitors, strangers, children—and society 
as a whole. There is bound up in 
home-making, attitudes towards a place, 
towards home habits, home trials and 
efforts, home work, home beauty, home- 
making, home relationships, home vis- 
itors, and home life. The English ex- 
pression of a “homey person” carries 
with it a wealth of implication. 

The report of the Cooperative Studies 
Committee on Family Relationships, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Good- 
speed, indicates that out of 213 ques- 
tionnaires returned from 40 states and 
the District of Columbia, only 39 re- 
ported Family Relationships as a sepa- 
rate course. 35% reported work on the 
family relationships in the Junior High 
School; 68% reported topics on the 
Senior High School level. 

It is interesting to note the first ten 
objectives of the Family Relationship 
courses listed in order of frequency. 

1. Healthy home membership. 

2. To develop spirit of cooperation 

in all life relationships. 

3. To help girls and boys find them- 
selves and to make wholesome 
adjustments to living. 

. To prepare for married life. 

. To encourage happier home life. 

. To develop desirable personality 

traits. 

7. To point out the contribution of 
the home to the community. 

8. To acquire higher ideals. 

9. Guidance in the healthy use of 
leisure. 

10. To create an abiding interest in 
the welfare of children. 


ns 


“A 


Of this group of objectives I would 
ask whether the sixth, namely, “To de- 
velop desirable personality traits,” is 
not basic to the securing of all the 
other objectives mentioned? Without 
desirable personality traits, which in- 
clude life attitudes, wholesome adjust- 
ment to living is difficult; healthy home 
membership is unlikely; and the acqui- 
sition of higher ideals is difficult. 

Transferring interest to personalities 
emphasizes what Hartshorne terms “so- 
cial skills’ rather than ‘“technicai 
” The factors involved in being 
a real person become more essential to 
adjustment than any particular type of 
skills. There can be little question but 
that the application of energy to the 
acquisition of mathematics, languages, 
nature study and home economics is a 
factor in determining social skills. Such 
subject matter in the elementary and 


skills. 


secondary schools is not. designed to 
effect the making of specialists in liv- 
ing, but rather to develop capacities for 


a philosophy of life. Stability and 
adaptability become more important 
than a facility for acquiring informa- 
tion and an ability to retain it. A 
philosophy of life, as it enters into so- 
cial skills organizes the potentials of 
students so as to make them capable 
of appreciating the inner meaning of 
the adult-child relationships in their im- 
miediate situation, while preparing them 
for those essential changes which matu- 
ration, experience and psychic need of 
emancipation will demand before they 
can be further applied to home-making 
and new home adjustments. 


All emotional life and attitudes are 
outgrowths of reactions to experience. 
Physical, intellectual, emotional and so- 
cial characteristics, energies, thoughts 
and activities require unification so that 
the child as a whole may become a fine 
instrument of reaction as well as an in- 
strument capable of initiating action. 
Posture is not merely a matter of nu- 
trition. Application and industry are 
not matters of intelligence quotients. 
Self-control is not an outgrowth of in- 
stinctive emotions alone. Social grace 
and participation are not the result of 
text book knowledge. All of them de- 
pend upon attitudes towards the self in 
relation to the world. Could one not 
attain more helpful ends by diminishing 
the number of fixed facts taught and by 
presenting the human content of the 
problems to which they are related? 
One could gain much by promoting 
reason, imagination, analysis, and syn- 
thesis as the basis of opinions, judg- 
ments, and sentiments, all of which at- 
titudes enter. Cabot said that men live 
by work, play, love and worship. In- 
deed, the attitudes towards work, play, 
love and worship determine how men 
live. Men live by their attitudes; they 
live through their attitudes; and many, 
indeed, live for their attitudes towards 
life. The home as a whole is deter- 
mined mainly by the personalities who 
enter into it. The economies of the 
home are determined mainly by society. 
Society may determine the weekly wage 
but the home itself is determined. by 
the atmosphere created by the attitudes 
towards that weekly wage, and towards 
the society that pays it. Society may 
determine the housing that is available 
for a definite weekly or monthly rental, 
but the house is not the home. That is 
constituted by the attitudes of those liv- 
ing within the house. 

It must be obvious that there is need 
for some changes in education in our 
attempt to meet the world as it is. 
Life’s attitudes are not always thor- 
oughly consistent, but within reasonable 
consistency there must be a basic plan 
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By 
Phyllis Jackson 


HE girl who can send an arrow hum- 
ming to its target, spot a bird by its 
feather or its song, rescue a panicky 
swimmer, give tactful help to an unem- 
ployed family, and yet is awkward and 
unhappy in household tasks, is a lop-sided 
person, storing up a lot of misery for 
herself, according to Girl Scout philos- 
ophy. 

Homemaking is one of the three im- 
portant divisions of the Girl Scout pro- 
gram and the fact that this activity has 
1ong led and continues to lead in popu- 
larity, proves that Girl Scouts them- 
selves thoroughly enjoy the subject. 

The popularity of homemaking activ- 
ities in Girl Scout troops may be attrib- 
uted primarily to the fact that tasks that 
ordinarily seem arduous become a game 
and a joy when undertaken by groups of 
girls of the same age who work along, 
experiment and achieve together. The 
Girl Scout leaders, who are present at 
every troop meeting, are there not to 
domineer nor even to manage, but to be 
ready to untangle a knotty problem, to 
offer constructive suggestions and to act 
as “guides, philosophers and friends.” 

Girl Scout “Little Houses” are another 
strong factor in the popularity of 
homemaking. Two hundred and 
seventy-eight little houses are 
scattered throughout the country. 
They range from the model home 
of America, which has been the 
national little house of the Girl 
Scouts at Washington, D. C., since 
1923, to tiny apartment rooms, In 
between come reconditioned school 
houses, mills, town halls, barns 
and log cabins. The organization 
highly approves choosing a room 
or dwelling that through the 
workmanship and ingenuity of the 
girls themselves can be trans- 
formed into a cheery little house. 
The simpler the furnishings, re- 
quiring practically no investment 
but willing labor, and the lowe1 
the cost of maintenance, the more 
valuable the project in furthering 
the Girl Scout program. The lit- 
tle home in Manawa, Wisconsin, 
was an unused jail. An aban- 
doned street car has become a lit- 
tle house in New Braunfels, 
Texas. As soon as the enclosure, 
whether it be bought, borrowed, 
rented or given, belongs to the 
troop for a_ period at least, 
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Entertaining mother in the Little Home. 


Girl Scouts move in and begin to 
renovate. Interested citizens very often 
volunteer assistance on the “man-size” 
jobs and the girls scrub and repaint fur- 
niture, make rugs from strips of old 
blankets, paint parchment lampshades, 
dye material, place a row of potted plants 
against bright curtains and generally 
transform the place into a pleasant home. 

A visit to a little house probably will 
find a group of Girl Scouts dusting the 
living room or polishing brass in the pan- 
try and another group weeding in the 





“Great Expectations!’’ 





garden, while from the kitchen will 


come sounds of chopping bowls and 
cream whippers, in preparation for a par- 
ents’ tea or a ditiner for a distinguished 
guest of the community, to be served by 
the girls themselves. 

Working and playing together in this 
fashion, Girl Scouts attain a high de- 
gree of proficiency in the many household 
atts. To recognize this proficiency, 


cook, 


hostess, 


badges for canner, craftsman, 


needlewoman, laundress and 
home and child nurse are awarded 

The methods used by Girl Scout 
leaders to stimulate interest in the 
household arts vary in different 
communities, as leaders sometimes 
are housewives, sometimes school 
teachers, and sometimes profes- 
sional women. .Girls work along 
guided by their leader and experts 
are brought in to give special in- 
struction during the year and to 
give tests before the badges are 
Methods also 


upon whether there is a “little 


awarded. depend 
house” in the community. 

As arGirl-Scout,-nder -any- cir- 
cumstances, is expected to “leart 
by doing,” a popular method of 
becoming familiar with the funda 
mentals of home planning and 
home making is by building a 
home in a scrap book. Magazine 
advertising is the text book from 
which the information is drawn. 
A description of the lot chosen oc- 
cupies the first page, with, per- 
haps, a plan, a photograph or a 
sketch. Next comes the plan of 
the house, drawn to scale. Sev- 
eral are usually drawn before one 
is produced that is accurate enough 


Methods 
1] 
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to paste in the book 








of heating, plumbing, lighting and so on, 
are next taken up. The girls are urged to 
bring up these matters at home and to get 
the opinions of their elders on the various 
systems advertised. Kitchen stoves and 
refrigerators are discussed and lists made 
of utensils needed to keep a house clean. 
Each room has a separate section in the 
book. Lists of furnishings are made and 
illustrations cut out of magazines. The 
whole family gets drawn into this game. 

In one Girl Scout troop those inter- 
ested in homemaking, devoted five meet- 
ings to the subject. At the first meeting, 
a local architect generously gave an hour 
to go over plans and point out important 
things like being sure that your house 
faced in a direction that would flood din- 
ing-room and kitchen with early morning 
sunshine. A rug expert attended the sec- 
ond meeting and lectured on different 
kinds of rugs. Beautiful rugs from many 
lands were displayed and the girls dis- 
cussed the suitability of this one for liv- 
ing room and that one for hall. The 
troop’s third meeting was taken up with 
visiting one of the oldest mansions in that 
part of the. country. As they went 
through the house, its fine furnishings 
and the secret of its well arranged rooms 
were explained by the owner. A visit to 
an interior decorator’s shop was the ob- 
jective of the fourth meeting. Draperies 
and curtains were shown and_ basic 
principles of good decorations demon- 
strated. The fifth meeting concentrated 
on pictures, the troop spending its time 
looking over catalogues of famous prints, 
going to the art gallery and studying why 
certain pictures belong in certain rooms 
and certain positions. After this knowl- 
edge had been digested, note books were 
made at home and an examination for 
the Homemakers’ badge given. Almost 
everyone qualified and everyone had defi- 
nite ideas about planning a home. 

An account of a novel plan that in- 
terested girls in sewing was reported by 
one Girl Scout troop. The girls held a 
budget contest. Each contestant imag- 
ined herself as having escaped from a 
fire, her entire wardrobe being 
scorched beyond further use. 
She was given $75 with which 
she must provide herself with 
everything she would need in 
her summer wardrobe. Local 
store keepers cooperated with 
Girl Scouts in the study of 
merchandise and prices, and 
the local newspapers published 
the winning budget. Members 
of the council were the judges. 

Girl Scouts, intent on becom- 
ing good cooks, have a chance 
to taste the adventure of out- 
door cooking at camp, and, 
where little houses have 
grounds and space for an out- 
door stove, to 
same technique there. 
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The modern, attractive Girl Scout house at Otsego, Michigan. 


kitchens are busy spots during the winter 
months, too. One group made _ twenty 
different dishes from apples, had an apple 
booth at the harvest festival, and sold 
their wares. The profits bought new fur- 
niture for the little house. A New Jersey 
troop, under supervision, planned and exe- 
cuted a tea for forty women which cost 
$1.56. Each girl was allotted her special 
job which she did at home. One girl 
made candy, one cookies and one sand- 
wiches. Those who did no_ cooking, 
decorated the tables and did the serving. 
Everyone participated in the entertain- 
ment afterwards. Troops that visit Haw- 
thorne House, Milwaukee, are especially 
lucky, for their captain is a trained home 
economics teacher. During their two 
weeks’ stay, the girls do the catering and 
cooking and learn to put up jellies and 
jams from their own garden produce. 
One troop sent in a report of a market- 
ing game they play that is both stimulat- 
ing and practical. Each patrol (8 girls) 
is furnished with the marketing adver- 
tisements in morning and weekly news- 





The charm of an old fashioned kitchen in modern dress in the 


Girl Scout house at Waltham, Mass. 


paper, or such bulletins as are issued by 
local provision shops and allotted five dol- 
lars with which to do the Saturday mar- 
keting for a family of four, making com- 
plete menus. Forty minutes are allowed 
to work this out and each group tries to 
use the money to the best advantage. 

In the Girl Scout homemaking program, 
a girl may learn to make a bed that will 
rival a hospital nurse’s, set an attractive 
table, cook a delicious dinner, develop an 
eye for color and arrangement and gen- 
erally become capable of running a home 
efficiently. This practical knowledge is 
indispensable, but equally important in 
real homemaking and carefully stressed 
in the program, are the kind heart and 
unselfish spirit that make of a home not 
a smoothly running machine but a warm 
hearthstone. 

The homemaking activities in the Girl 
Scout program are a fine supplement to 
the work done in school home economics 
classes and cooperation between the two 
is of mutual benefit. On one hand, the 
nature of Girl Scout activities stimulates 
the interest of ‘teen age 
girls and the little house 
facilities give a chance for 
carrying out theories learnt in 
the class room; on the other 
hand, Girl Scout troops bene- 
fit immeasurably by _profes- 
sional instruction and wider 
circles of friends. More than 
2,500 Girl Scout troops already 
are afhliated with schools; al- 
most one third of the number 
of Girl Scout captains are 
school teachers by profession. 
The increased sponsorship of 
Girl Scout troops by schools 
and closer cooperation with 
home economics departments 
is an aim toward which to 
work. 
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By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


4d COFFEE, thou dispellest 
the care of the great; thou 
bringest back those who 
wander from the paths of knowledge. 
Coffee is the beverage of the people of 
God, and the cordial of His servants 
who thirst for wisdom ... God has de- 
prived fools of coffee, who with in- 
vincible obstinacy comdemn it as injuri- 
ous. Coffee is even as innocent a drink 
as the purest milk from which it is dis- 
tinguished only by its color. Tarry with 
thy coffee in the place of its prepara- 
tion and the good God will hover over 
that and participate in its feast... Cof- 
fee is the drink of God's people, it is 
health. Let this be the answer to those 
who doubt its qualities, In it we will 
drown our adversities and in its fire con- 
sume our sorrows. Whosoever has seen 
the blissful chalice will scorn the wine- 
cup. Glorious drink! Thy color is the 
seal of purity, and reason proclaims it 
genuine. Drink with confidence artd re- 
gard not the prattle of fools who con- 
demn without foundation,” wrote Abd-al- 
Kadir of the favorite drink of civilized 
countries, the beverage around which 
eastern social life centers and Western 
nations have been made and unmade. 

In spite of most diligent research to 
the contrary, coffee cannot lay claim to 
great antiquity. As a beverage it was 
known little more than a thousand years 
ago, and its first mention in literature 
was made in the year 900 by one Rhazes, 
an Arabian physician, who called it by 
tne name of bunchum, A writer of the 
seventeenth century, however, advanced 
the picturesque theory that coffee was 
well known to the early Greeks and that 
the nepenthe, which Homer tells us fair 
Helen brought from Egypt and drank 
for oblivion to sorrow, was nothing less 
than coffee combined with wine. The 
text tells us “she mingled with the wine 
the wondrous juice of a plant which 
banishes sadness and wrath from the 
heart and brings with it forgetfulness of 
every woe.” 

Another equally picturesque theory in 
regard to the antiquity of coffee is that 
of a Swiss Protestant minister, Pierre 
Etienne Louis Dumant, in whose opinion 
the mess of red pottage for which Esau 
sold his birthright was really a bow! of 
coffee beans, and the parched grain Boaz 
had given to Ruth was nothing tess than 
roasted coffee berries. 

Interesting as are these speculations 
that coffee was known to the Ancients, 
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Weary Arabs, gathered about the desert camp fire, are never too thirsty or tired to 
serve their coffee in the manner prescribed by tradition. 


folklore ascribes to the Arabs the honor 
of first discovering the magic properties 
of the plant. Popular legend tells us 
of Kaldi, an Arab lad who tended goats 
in Abyssinian pasture lands. One day 
Kaldi noticed his dignified buck skipping 
about on his hind legs after the fashion 
of a foolish young kid. The other ani- 
mals, also, were guilty of unseemly be- 
havior, especially after nibbling the ber- 
ries of certain shrubs which grew in the 
neighborhood. 

Now Kaldi, who naturally was sorrow- 
ful of heart, determined to eat of the 
berries himself; for the lad envied the 
frolicksome creatures dancing about him 
with such joyous abandon. Once the 
goatherd had tasted the fruit of the 
shrub, he forgot his woes and soon was 
as gay as his little goats. Picking up 
the flute which had lain idle for many a 
day, the boy played sweet music and 
danced with the goats which, glad of 
their master’s change of heart, gleefully 
whirled and pirouetted in the golden 
light of the sinking sun. 

In the midst of this gay scene there 
came along a monk, homeward bound to 
the neighboring monastery. Seeing the 
usually sorrowful Kaldi the center of a 
pastoral dance at which the guests were 
frisking goats, led by a prancing buck, 
the good man stopped short in amaze- 
ment. When the dance was finished, 
Kaldi talked to the monk and told him 
how he had discovered a marvelous 
berry, which made the whole world a 
joyous place. 

“Kaldi, dost think it would keep me 


awake, when I weary of much praying 
to Allah the All-Merciful?” asked the 
monk wistfully, for recently the Abbot 
had reprimanded the poor man for his 
habit of drowsing through nocturnal de- 
votions, 

“Try it, good brother, it will make 
thee too joyous to sleep!” answered the 
lad, rushing off to gather a pouch full 
of the fruit for the monk. 

The monk took the berries, which he 
dried and boiled with water. The result- 
ing decoction, black as night and strong 
as hate, was so exhilarating in effect 
that not only the monk but all the 
brethren, including the Abbot himself, 
drank the new beverage with delight. 
Thereafter, none at the monastery 
drowsed and the monks, one and all, 
stayed awake at midnight prayers. So 
famous, indeed, did the ‘“wakeful monas- 
tery” become that, says legend, the news 
of the goatherd’s magical berry spread 
far and wide and “came to be in request 
throughout the whole kingdom; and in 
progress of time other nations and 
provinces of the East fell into the use 
of it.” 

From Abyssinia, the reputed setting of 
the legend, coffee drinking 
rapidly to Mecca, to Cairo, to Stamboul 


spread 


and to foreign parts across the seas. By 
the fourteenth century, coffee was the 
drink of Mohammedan 
sixteenth, however, 


recognized 
clergy. In the 
Christian priests of Italy began to doubt 
the propriety of partaking of a beverage 
which, having originated in heathen 
lands, was doubtless an invention of 
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Satan himself. So great was the 
wrangling on the subject of coffee that, 
according to tradition, the controversy 
finally was placed before Pope Clement 
VIII. 

Now the Pope, being a wily man, de- 
cided to test for himself the disputed 
drink before passing judgment on it. 
Consequently he imbibed freely of the 
fragrant steaming beverage presented at 
the trial. “Why,” said the good man, 
smacking his lips with satisfaction, “This 
Satan’s drink is so delicious, it were a 
sin to let the heathen have exclusive en- 
joyment of it! We shall fool Satan by 
baptizing it and proclaiming coffee a 
truly Christian drink!” 

Thus did coffee meet with the ap- 
proval of the Church. The approval of 
the State, however, was less easy to pro- 
cure, for the coffee houses, which were 
springing up both in east and west, 
rapidly were becoming “dangerous” cen- 
ters of social and political life. Among 
the Mohammedans coffee drinking at 
one time was made punishable with 
death, and the coffee houses, which had 
become the resort of story tellers and 
learned men, amusement seekers and 
plotters against the state, though 
officially suppressed, operated covertly 
like the “speakeasies” of modern times. 

In England and 
houses eventually became the meeting 


France the coffce 


place of wits and wags of all time. Many 
a seditious plot was hatched at these 
“penny universities,’ as were termed 
these schools of brilliant conversation, 
within whose walls “there was always 
much noise, much chatter, but decency 
was never outraged.” 

“So great a Universitie 

I think there ne’re was any; 

In which you may a Scholar be 

For spending of a penny,” 
was written of the famous seventeenth 
century London coffee houses where it 
became the rule to lay on the bar an ad- 
mission fee of a penny. Two pence was 
charged for a dish of coffee, including 
newspapers and lights, while brilliant 
conversation and the matching of keen 
wits were to be had for the taking. 

Many and varied are the folk customs 
and superstitions which developed in 
every country as the use of coffee be- 
came more widespread, It seems fitting, 
moreover, that in the East, where coffee 
first was discovered, the etiquette of the 
coffee cup should assume the character 
of almost a religious rite. 

Weary Arabs gathered about the 
desert camp fire, are never too thirsty 
or tired to serve their coffee in the man- 
ner prescribed by tradition. The first 
cupful is poured on the ground as a liba- 
tion “in memory of Shech Shadli,” thir- 
teenth century founder of coffee hospi- 
tality. The second cupful is drunk by 
the host, to show he bears good will to 
all the group, while succeeding cupfuls 
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are handed to the guests, beginning with 
the eldest and ending with the youngest. 

According to leisurely and gracious 
standards of Eastern hospitality, each 
guest receives two cups of coffee and 
these are timed at no less than thirty 
minutes apart. To fill the cup full would 
be to imply “Take all you want and go 
home!” To offer a third cup would be 
to hasten departure. The well-mannered 
guest sips his coffee slowly, for to gulp 
it down is to seem inappreciative of the 
fineness and flavor of the beverage. To 
look at the coffee. inhale its aroma, to 
gaze meditatively into its inky depths, to 
remark on its excellent quality, are to 
pay valued compliments to an esteemed 
Coffee in the east is more than a 
It is the token of welcome and 


host. 
drink, 
the sign of hospitality. 

Shech Shadli, to whom the Arab pours 
a libation, is indeed the friend and guar- 
dian of all coffee drinkers. <A certain 
legend tells of a host who offered a cup 
of coffee to one of his guests. The 
guest, according to ceremonial code, 
passed his cup to his neighbor and the 
neighbor, in turn, handed the cup to the 
person beside him. So each guest gave 
the cup to the one next him, until finally 
it returned, untouched, to the host him- 
self. The host, in accordance with the 
etiquette of the occasion, emptied the 
coffee on the ground at his feet, and in 
the bottom of the cup he beheld a scor- 
pion! 

An interesting variant of the custom 
of making a libation to Shech Shadli, is 
found in the Syrian village of Hamath, 
where a whole pot of coffee is poured as 
a thank offering between the feet of a 
returning pilgrim. 

“By the life of this coffee,” swear the 
Arabs, showing the importance ascribed 
to coffee by men of the east. Nor 
do the women hold it in lighter esteem. 
According to an old Arabic manuscript, 
for Turkish men to deny or to refuse 
coffee to their wives was at one time 
just ground for divorce. A man had to 
promise at marriage, moreover, that as 
long as he lived he would never let his 
wife lack for coffee. 

To Eastern folk coffee has other and 
important uses, aside from being a sat- 
isfactory beverage. The Arabs regard 
coffee as an excellent disinfectant. As 
a liquid, coffee is poured into wounds 
to cleanse them and render them free 
from germs, while as a solid, it is con- 
sidered efficacious for poultices and for 
staying the flow of blood. 

As a means of divination, coffee is 
unparalleled. Everybody knows that to 
spill coffee on oneself is a lucky sign, 
whereas bubbles on the surface of the 
cup foretell money to the drinker! In 
Cairo, where this superstition is current, 
the host pleasantly remarks, “you will 
have money!” when handing a guest a 
cup of coffee on which floats a tiny 


globe of bubbles, popularly known as 
the “money bag.” 

Maidens the world over use coffee 
grounds as a means of reading future 


events. “Ah, he will be tall and fair, 
and by his side will hang a silver 
sword,” says one girl, while another de- 
clares her lover “will have raven black 
hair, and will come riding on a steed 
white as milk. So I have seen him a 
dozen times in the coffee grounds,” she 
will add, when asked how she came by 
these important details. 

When the Oriental leaves his own 
country he may adopt western ideas, 
wear western clothes, use the western 
manner of speech. But as long as he 
lives, the immigrant from the east never 
neglects to make and serve his coffee 
after the manner of his people. He puts 
finely powdered coffee into a 
handled brass pot filled with boiling 
water. This pot is identical with those 
the Arabs in towns use at home. It 
does not contain more than a dozen 
small cupfuls at most, and although 
heated over a gas plate instead of the 
original charcoal fire, the 
method of preparation is truly Eastern 


long- 


wood or 


in character. 

The liquid is brought to a boil and 
then hastily removed from the fire. 
Again it is boiled, allowed to die down 
and brought to the boiling point for a 
third time. The thick bubbles on the 
top of the coffee are called “cream’’ 
and are thought to be a great dainty. 
Sugar is added before pouring and 
oftentimes a few drops of orange per- 
fume are dashed into the filled cup to 
give added flavoring. Cloves or mastic, 
on the other hand, are favorite coffee 
flavorings in the Orient, where amber- 
gris is employed by the opulent. 

The Oriental immigrant proffers the 
coffee cup with as much ceremony here 
as in the East; tor coffee still stands for 
hospitality, the sharing of one’s best 
with the stranger. And if the stranger 
chances to be an American, he is likely 
to be presented with a large “American 
cup” oi coffee as a special mark of favor, 
and the large cup is reserved for the 
person of importance, for here, as 
abroad, cheap miniature coffee cups are 
in general vogue. These common con- 
tainers have taken the place of the deli- 
cate cups of olden days. 

In the West, as in the East, the drink- 
ing of coffee among Oriental folk 
stands for confidence and-‘trust. Two 
enemies may not sip coffee together any 
more than they may break one another’s 
loaf. For the sharing of coffee, like the 
partaking of bread, is a symbol that dif- 
ferences are forgotten and _ reconcilia- 
tion is in order. To offer a foe coffee, is 
to signify forgiveness, for the “drink of 
God's people” is the draught of friend- 
ship, the symbol of love and the seal of 
forgiveness of wrongs that are past. 
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What Do You Think? 


A Text Book for the Private School? 


By 
Edith N. Estarabadi 
The Beard School 


HE private school student offers a 

problem of its own to the home eco- 
nomics teacher in that field. In subjects 
such as Latin, history, French the manner 
of approach may be much the same 
whether the pupil be of private or public 
school. But in the field of home eco- 
nomics the manner of presentation and 
even the subject matter must of neces- 
sity be vitally different. In my experience 
there is little in printed form that is suit- 
able for the private school course. 

Pick up any text book dealing with 
home economics projects and you will find 
those suitable for the city bred, those suit- 
able for the rural or farm communities, 
but rarely one that fits into the scheme of 
the private school. 

Roughly grouped, the students of the 
private schools may be classed as well to 
do, rich, and very wealthy, otherwise they 
are seldom found within its doors.” Look 
again through the text books. There are 
chapters on cleanliness, of the person and 
of the household. This sounds ridiculous 
to the student who has been brought up 
with that paramount in her life. Chapters 
on table manners and how to conduct 
oneself at meal time, this again brings 
derisive smiles—they know all of that as 
they know their names. “Packing the 
School Lunchbox” is an inevitable part 
of the book; either the chauffeur comes 
to take her home to luncheon or she eats 
in the school dining room. A very sma! 
per cent bring a lunch and even then it is 
prepared by the servant at home. “Care 
of Young Children” is another feature 
of most text books. I have found only 
three students who were even slightly 
interested. Younger children at home 
have their own attendants. This is not a 
problem or a point of interest in their 
lives as it is in so many others. And 
now the very important introduction of 
“Family Relationships.” How does one 
present that to girls who are accustomed 
to situations where Mrs. Smith is the own 
mother of Peggy Brown and Betty Jones? 

When dealing with actual manual work 
the children of the lower grades are en- 
tirely enthusiastic. There are no prob- 
lems. Even stewed prunes made with 
their own hands is a thrilling and a glori- 
ous experience. 

Parents are usually interested and proud 
of what their little girls can do. Thurs- 
day nights they are allowed the run of 
the kitchen and it is a great adventure 
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“to try out on the family” what they have 
learned at school. 

But the girls of the high school have 
out grown that childhood love of manual 
work and one must catch their interest 
quickly and prove the desirability of the 
project. To stuff a fish! Horrors! They 
feel sure fish are born without heads, tails 
or scales and to conceive of any occasion 
in their lives when the necessity would 
arrive for them to perform such a duty 
as scaling a fish is almost beyond them. 

I have found that the cleaning of a 
chicken is effective only when made into 
a physiology lesson; then the interest 
of the chicken’s insides overcomes the 


distaste, of some girls, in the operation. 


A Contract on the 
For Freshmen High 


During the first six weeks of the spring 
term at the State Normal and Industrial 
School, Ellendale, North Dakota, the 
class in Organization of Home Economics 
outlined a unit of contracts on the care 
of the house, adopting the work to the 
needs of the freshmen high school girls 
in our town and community. During the 
latter part of term, the contracts were 
carried to completion with twenty-eight 
high school freshmen girls working un- 
der the supervision of the Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Training Department. 

In carrying on the work the class was 
given two forty-five minute periods each 
day from the regular school program. 
The first period was devoted to the cre- 
ation of interest and to explanation and 
conferences. The second period was used 
for actual worl: on the projects in read- 
ing, written work or laboratory pro- 
cedure. 

This unit was organized around prob- 
lems of interest to the students reared 
in rural homes and the small town. Each 
student was permitted to choose thé,proj- 
ects that appealed to her. The group 
discussed the distinction between quality 
and quantity in formulating general 
standards for home projects, laboratory 
work, reading and written work. 

This course was composed of the fol- 
lowing specific units: 

1. Care of grounds and exteriors 

2. Care of the living room 

3. Care of the kitchen, dining room 
and breakfast nook. 

4. Care of bedroom and bathroom 

A guide sheet which included whatever 
information was needed by the student to 


But physiology is not the province of 


Home Economics and there is not 
enough time allowed for such digres- 
sions, 

Budget making passes with fair inter- 
est but the allowance must be consider- 
ably higher and used differently than 
those demonstrated in the text books 
that I have seen. Feeding a family of 
five on $15.00 a week would make no 
impression unless it were done with 
social service attitude and a busy teacher 
of Home Economics has no time to take 
up social service problems. 

The field of Home Economics being 
so widespread and far reaching is of 
course its great advantage. There is 
always more than enough material for 
use. But it takes so much hunting and 
digging and searching to compile suit- 
able projects that I believe there is a 
need for a text book, or at least chapters 
In general text books, for those of us 
busy Private School Home Economics 
teachers. 


Care of the House 
School Girls 


By Bess Oerke 
Ellendale, North Dakota 


assist her in solving the problems as in- 
dependently as possible was given the stu- 
dents each week. Provision was made 
for laboratory work, reading, home proj- 
ects, written work, and any original sug- 
gestions to be offered by students in their 
spe cific projects. 

\t the outset in approaching the unit, 
the teacher presented the aims together 
with ways of achieving them. As this 
unit was carried on during the spring 
term, with house cleaning and yard and 
alley cleaning much in evidence, the 
work was readily motivated. 

The methods of procedure’ were 
checked eacli week and progress noted. 
\ll the work accomplished each week 
was checked and a comparison with the 
previous week was noted. 

There are some disadvantages to work 
of this nature in that much time must be 
devoted to checking. Time must be pro- 
vided for individual counsel and confer- 
ences when assistance is needgd. How- 
ever, the advantages to the students offset 
the disadvantages. Freedom of expres- 
sion in conferences and class discussions 
was marked. Each girl took much de- 
light in working at her own rate of 
speed. Ability in selecting essential 
points in reading material, increased 
noticeably. The students felt they re- 
ceived full credit for work actomplished 

Much depends for the suc¢ess of this 
plan upon the explanation and interest 
provided at the introduction of the unit. 
Careful explanation is essential. 
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Be a Roman 


Plan Your Work to Meet 
the Needs of your Pupils 


HE old saying, “When in Rome do 
j ibe the Romans do” is very applic- 
able to the present day home economics 
teacher in several ways. 

The teacher who is to do the most for 
her community must make the acquain- 
tance of its citizens and fit her life into 
theirs. She need not, of course, do 
everything they do nor entirely sub- 
merge her own personality or lower her 
own standards. She should, however, 
become a part of the community and 
particlpate in its activities. The home 
economics teacher who does this will 
soon get acquainted with the home life 
of the pupils in her classes and learn 
what standards might be advocated. 

Every year brings to my desk stories 
similar to the following incident which 
occurred during this past year of finan- 
cial difficulties. 

A teacher, many of whose pupils came 
from homes which were having a hard 
time “to make both ends meet,” sent to 
a nearby large city department store 
for illustrative material (table linen) for 
her lessons on table setting. Does it 
not seem strange that she failed to see 
the more essential thing of teaching 
them to use what they had at home at 
that time? Did she fail to adapt her 
work to the needs of the situation? 
Perhaps this particular thing should not 
have been done even in the best of times 
in that community. 

It is quite obvious that many new and 
some experienced teachers attempt to 
carry over into their high school classes 
the new or unusual things which they 
have just learned in their college classes 
without stopping to consider whether 
they are adapted to the situation in 
which they find themselves. The stand- 
ards which they have lived up to in 
their meal planning classes and home 
management houses may not fit the new 
environment. 

The things which can be done in 
homes which have meagre equipment 
and small incomes must be different 
from those which can be done in a well 
equipped home of ample means. The 
size and personnel of the family must 
also have some effect upon the habits of 
the family. The busy mother of several 
children should not expect, perhaps, to 
serve her meals exactly as they would 
be served in the home where there are 
no children. 

Would you be startled as was one 
state supervisor, to find a teacher in a 
mining community where the families 
seldom even sat down to a table, teach- 
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ing them the type of table setting and 
table service which she had been taught 
in college? Such things as_ butter 
spreaders and salad forks were in evi- 
dence! The difference between their 
present home practice and the service she 
was teaching them was so great that 
they could not make the adjustment. A 
teacher should of course attempt to im- 
prove practices but when she expects 
the pupils to make too great a “jump” 
they realize their inability and make no 
attempt. 

In a foreign community, the teacher 
was having some lessons on family meal 
service and had emphasized the method 
of having the mother (hostess) sit and 
eat with the family and guests in an un- 
flustered manner. She learned that in 
this community, custom decreed that the 
hostess was inhospitable and even dis- 
courteous to her guests if she sat down 
and did not serve them from the kitchen. 
The teacher might in a situation of this 
kind have the pupils discuss the different 
methods of serving, giving their advan- 
tages and disadvantages so that the 
younger generation would be familiar 
with other customs. She should, how- 
ever, know the custom of the community 
before attempting such lessons and 
should adapt her teaching to their needs 
and not lose her influence by calling 
their customs incorrect. 

As we all know, customs differ in 
different lands and in different parts of 
one country, and they also change from 
one generation to another. The meth- 
ods for serving and eating food are not 
so much a question of right and wrong 
as a question of custom and should be 
so treated. The teacher must adopt her 
work to the customs in the locality in 
which she teaches. 

The past year’s work has furnished 
many excellent examples of adjustment 
of home economics courses to fit the 
needs created by the financial situation. 
In agricultural communities the teachers 
have emphasized the use of home- 
grown cereals. In the “State where the 
tall corn grows” that grain has often 
been featured. Pupils have been taught 
to make it into hominy and they have 
been taught how to use the hominy in 
appetizing dishes. 

Foods units are, of course, not the only 
units in which adaptations must be 
made. The clothing teachers are finding 
it necessary to make many changes in 
their courses to meet the present con- 
ditions. Pupils have much less money 
to spend for supplies and old material 


By 
Cora B. Miller 
lowa State College 
is therefore being made over into wear- 
able garments. The study of clothing 
budgets is being revised to meet the de- 
mands of the reduced incomes. 

A teacher who has an evening class 
of adults has found that their estimate 
of the average income of families in their 
community is from $30 to $40 per month 
and the families are large. She is find- 
ing that she must do much adapting of 
her thinking to meet this situation. 
These families cannot maintain the 
standard of living to which she has been 
accustomed, nor the one upon which 
her college courses were based. 

In a recent magazine article upon the 
life of Herbert Hoover his ability to 
adapt himself to situations was men- 
tioned often. The teachers of home eco- 
nomics may need as much of this trait 
as does the president of the United 
States. 

Fortunate is the teacher who in these 
difficult times quickly makes the ac- 
quaintance of the people in her com- 
munity and adjusts her work to their 
needs. 


Good Make-Up 


Melba Butterfield 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Of course your nose at times needs powder 
And a comb would improve your hair 

But doing this when you should be in class 
I really don’t think is fair. 


There’s lots of time at-noon for that 
And a whole lot more after school 

So don’t take time from classes— 
Consider this a rule. 


And when next you wield the lipstick 
Eyebrow pencil or powder puff 
Just ask yourself this question— 
“Ts it really quite enough?” 


“Are my finger nails nice and shiny? 
Or are they bitten and not quite clean? 
Are my ears clean—and the back of my 
neck? 
Even though they may not be seen?” 


“Did I brush my teeth this morning? 
Would my shoes be improved by a shine? 
Are my shoulder straps dangling over my 
arm 
Like a piece of much-used twine?” 


“Even though I’ve not very much money 
To buy myself lots of new clothes 

Do I keep myself as neat as I can? 
Or do I just powder my nose?” 
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Combination Lunches 


In Junior High Schools 


URING the past few years there 

has been a marked trend toward 

the serving of a combination or 
plate lunch in cafeterias, tea rooms, and 
restaurants. Every one who attempts to 
select food at a cafeteria knows the dif- 
ficulty which confronts one when trying 
to choose a lunch from the great variety 
of foods set up in so attractive a form. 
Although the food is classified, it is a 
problem to know how and what to choose 
without making a survey of the entire 
counter. In a crowded place, this is dif- 
ficult to do and one is apt to choose at 
random, so that when the meal is as- 
sembled it is often far from satisfactory. 
There is usually a hurried feeling as the 
people behind the counter must keep the 
line moving as rapidly as possible. In 
restaurants one is apt to select two or 
three dishes of favorite foods with the 
result that the lunch is inadequate from a 
nutritional standpoint. There is a tend- 
ency for al! of us to order food which 
looks atiractive on the tray selected by 
some other person. This haphazard se- 
lection of food is one of the most difficult 
and costly from the dietitian’s point of 
view, as the tastes and whims of the 
public are practically impossible to fore- 
tell with the result that much food on the 
menu goes unselected and the foods pop- 
ular for the day run out with resulting 
dissastisfaction to the customer. In 
many cafeterias and restaurants this 
problem has been solved by the careful 
planning of food combinations selected by 
the steward or dietitian and which are 
known .as the blue plate or combination 
lunches. 

By this method an adequate diet can 
be provided and an attractive arrange- 
ment of foods which supplement each 
other can be arranged on one plate. The 
result is satisfactory both from the stand- 
point of the one who is supplying the 
lunch and also from that of the customer. 
Another menu control which is becoming 
more and more the custom in restaurants 
is to provide a choice of two or three 
items in each course which limits the 
menu but broadens the selection. For in- 
stance, there is a choice of soup, then a 
choice of two or three more courses and 
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By 
Westfall 

and 

Josephine Adams 


Martha 


This, too, 
has been well received by the public. 
The blue plate or combination plan can 
be satisfactorily applied to lunches in 
Junior High School cafeterias. It not 
only gives the pupil a feeling of freedom 


a choice of several desserts. 


in the selection of his lunch but serves as 


an excellent medium for food education, 
thus training the future patrons of com- 
mercial cafeterias and restaurants in the 
selection of satisfactory combinations of 
foods. 

The home economics teacher is or 
should be responsible for the training of 
these boys and girls, although this train- 
ing should be carried on not only in the 
home economics class, but throughout 
the school by means of posters, food 
games, plays, assembly talks and exhibits. 
Another way to depict the definite meal 
is to have the pupils cut from magazines 
colored illustrations of food as served. 
These may be assembled in poster form 
and made the topic of class discussion. 

It is suggested that a choice of three 
combination lunches daily are enough to 
meet the requirements in the school cafe- 
teria; and should be preceded by class- 
room instruction. One plan for this class- 
room work is to have definite instruction 
in nutrition. This can be accomplished 
by providing the pupils, both boys and 
girls, with the fundamentals of food 
grouping and the function of this group- 
ing in the human body under the head- 
ings; (1) foods which keep the body 
warm, supply heat or energy; (2) foods 
which build new tissues and which re- 
pair worn down tissues; (3) foods which 
supply water, vitamins, minerals, etc. 

The Junior High School pupil who pur- 
chases his lunch outside the school cafe- 
teria and who selects a piece of pie and 
a glass of soda water, will learn that this 
selection is not only depriving him of his 
money, but also robbing his body of the 
necessary materials which he must have 


in order to carry on his work in the class- 
room and in athletics. 

There are many sources of reliable in- 
formation on the subject of the nutrition- 
al requirements for adolescent boys and 
girls, among them the pamphlets issued 
by the United States Government. 

“Foundations of Nutrition” by Mary 
Swartz Rose,* furnishes material which 
can readily be used in this 
work, especially Chapter XII. 

The place of sugars or sweets in the 


classroom 


diet is one which needs to be emphasized. 
If we classify foods as the “Must Haves” 
and “May Haves,” the pupil is apt to ap- 
preciate the relative values of these clas- 
sifications. Under the “Must Haves’ will 
come, cereal grains, milk, vegetables, 
fruits and eggs, while the “May Haves” 
include fats, etc. Des- 
serts will become a matter of food values 
rather than representing to the pupils’ 
minds merely a sweet, rich preparation. 
A further practical side of this plan of 
menu selection in the classroom is the cost 
of the raw material and the lunch combi- 
nation. For instance, if the main part of 
the lunch is a meat, a comparatively ex- 


sugars, meats, 


pensive item, then a cheaper vegetable or 
salad should be plannetl, but one which 
will be satisfactory from the nutritional 
side. 

An idea which has taken hold of many 
school authorities is that soup is an es- 
sential part of the school lunch. With 
this in mind, the question is raised in 
connection with the menus suggested as 
to whether or not this is true. Also, is a 
dessert a necessity? It is only through 
education that many persons today have 
learned that a meal may end with a well 
chosen salad. These questions are intro- 
duced as class and individual problems. 
The cafeteria will submit a list of foods 
practicable for preparation and _ service, 
and from this list the pupils plan the 
menus for each succeeding week for the 
cafeteria. This will insure no random se- 
lection of items since the menu will be 
planned from those foods which are pre- 
pared in the cafeteria. The best 
will be selected by the class, approved by 
the teacher, and forwarded to the cafe- 


menu 
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teria. Each day’s menus will come as a 
surprise and should be posted conspicu- 
ously and in a form easily read. For in- 
stance: 





COMBINATION LUNCH 1 





Selected by Div. 4, 7th Year Boys 
Codfish Cakes 
Wheat 


Sandwich 


3read and Butter 


Whole 


Scalloped Tomatoes 








CoMBINATION LUNCH 2 





Selected by Div. 2, 8th year Girls 


Creamed Dried Beef 
Mashed 
Cabbage and Celery Salad 


Potatoes 








COMBINATION LUNCH 3 





Selected by Div. 3, 9th year Boys 


Jaked Beans 
Vegetable Salad 
(carrots, tomato; celery) 











In this plan of class preparation of the 
menus, only the main part of the meal is 
suggested. The problem of the pupil 
then becomes to supplement this combi- 
milk, 


Just which 


nation, if necessary, with 
bread and butter, dessert, etc. 
of these must be included in order to se- 
lect an adequate meal? Which are unnec- 
The following outline 
has been satisfactorily used: 


soup, 


essary, and why? 





PLATE LUNCH TO SUPPLEMENT THE 
COMBINATION 





Hamburg Steak 
with tomato 


Add, 1 - slice 
whole wheat 
bread 


Y% pint milk 


sauce 
Baked Potato 
1 Pat Butter 


Spinach 


PROBLEM: Is soup or cocoa 
needed? 
Is a dessert needed? 


Is the Spinach too 


expensive? What 
can be substitut- 
ed? 











WHAT WILL 
SUPPLEMENT 
Eacu ? 


SUGGESTED COMBINA- 
TIONS 





Vegetable Hash 


> 
Cheese and Celery A soup! 


Z . 7 a? 
sandwich (with ae F 
Milk? 
lettuce ) 
Creamed Dried Bread and Butter? 


Seef with 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cabbage and Cel- 

ery Salad 


(Whole Wheat or 
Rye or White) 


Baked Beans 


Vegetable Salad 


A salad? 

A Fruit Dessert ? 
A Milk Dessert? 
Codfish Cakes 
Whole Wheat 


Bread and But- 


Cake? 


ter Sandwich 
Scalloped Toma- 


Gelatine? 
Ice Cream? 
toes 
Or is this a Com- 
Baked Salmon plete Meal? 
Tomato Salad 


String Beans 
Buttered Beets 
Scalloped Potatoes 


Stuffed Egg Salad 

Whole Wheat 
3read and But- 
ter Sandwich 


Macaroni wit h 
Cheese 

Carrot, Cabbage 
and Celery Salad 





The size of the portions and the prices 
charged vary in different parts of the 
country. In New York City, at this sea- 
son, the above menus can be served for 
from 8—10c each. 

The following list of foods may serve 
as suggestions in planning menus for the 
cafeteria: 

Cocoa with whole milk 

with evaporated milk 

Soups—Cream of Pea, 
Bean 

Cream of Potato 

Cream of Split Pea 

Cream of Tomato 

Lima Bean and Barley 

Lima Bean and Tomato 

Macaroni and Tomato 

Rice and Tomato 

Split Pea 

Tomato Puree 

Vegetable 

Vegetable Chowder 
White Sauce for soup—with evaporated 

milk 
Croutons 
Hot Dishes 
3aked beans 


Bean, or Lima 


with 


spaghetti 
cheese and cream sauce 
Baked macaroni or spaghetti with to- 


macaroni or 


Baked 


mato sauce 
Baked potatoes: white or swee 
Baked rice with cheese 
Baked salmon 
Baked salmon with peas 
Creamed carrots and peas 
Creamed peas 
Creamed onions 
Creamed cabbage 
Creamed potatoes 
Creamed lima beans 
3uttered beets 
Codfish balls 
Kidney beans with tomato satce 
Lima beans with tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes white 
Mashed potatoes; sweet 
Mashed turnips 
Rice with tomato sauce 
Scalloped Corn 
Scalloped potatoes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Spanish rice 
Spinach 
Stewed corn 
Stewed tomatoes 
Succotash 
Turkish pilaff 
Vegetable hash 
Seef loaf 
Corned beef hash 
Creamed dried beef 
Frizzled beef 
Hamburg steak 
Meat pie—baking powder crust 


Sauces 
White sauce 
Tomato sauce 
Egg sauce 
Sandwiches 
Suttered Rolls 
Bread and Butter 
Cheese 
American 
Cottage—with peanut butter 
Cottage—with chopped olive and pi- 
mento 
Cottage—with chopped green pepper 
pimento 
Cottage—with cabbage relish 
and other combinations 
Swiss 
Egg 
Ham, minced 
Ham, sliced 
Jam or jelly 
Lettuce 
Peanut butter 
Salmon 
Tomato 
Tuna fish 
Cabbage or sweet relish 
Salads 
Cabbage 
Cabbage and celery 
Cheese and pineapple 
(Continued on page 29) 
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ways large high schools handle the 
hot lunch problem with their cafeterias 
and so on, but never have I read of the 
way to cope with the situation in a 
small rural high school. I hope this brief 
article may help home economics teach- 


| HAVE read many descriptions of the 


ers in our smaller schools. 

Our high school (Greenview, Ill.) is 
just a district high school, housed in 
the same building with the grade school 
except that we have a three-room porta- 
ble frame building for home economics. 
Our enrollment in the high school aver- 
ages eighty-five, fifty per cent of whom 
are rural boys and girls and who, for 
the most part, carry their lunches to 
school each day. 

Formerly a good many of our rural 
pupils went to the town restaurant for 
their noon lunch, mostly because they 
enjoyed the social contact with each 
other in a public place. But of recent 
years parents have been unable to pro- 
vide 25c or 50c a day to be spent thus; 
and, while there has long been a felt 
need for the serving of hot lunches at 
noon to these youngsters, it was not 
until they found that money to spend 
downtown was unavailable that such a 
scheme became popular with them. And 


‘with most of these it is now “the thing” 


to eat in the home economics dining 
room and they are all sorry when warm 
weather comes and our project ends. 

This winter will be the third year of 
this experiment, and I feel that it has 
really been successful. 

We begin serving hot lunches about 
the first of November and serve through 
the first week or so in March. A week 
or so before the opening day I send a 
circular letter to the parents of our rural 
pupils telling them of our plans for hot 
lunches and asking their cooperation 
with us, since we feel that every boy 
and girl, and especially the one who 
must drive five or ten miles to school 
each morning, needs a nourishing hot 
lunch at noon to supplement the sand- 
wiches and other cold foods which they 
bring with them from home. 

I ask that those who want noon 
lunches sign and pay for them for a 
week, before school on Monday morn- 
ing. Transients sign before 9:00 A. M. 
on the days they want to come. The 
price is 40c a week or 10c a day. The 
menus for the following week are post- 
ed on the bulletin boards each Friday 
and remain up for the week. They are 
also published in the school paper 
(a Sophomore English class project). 
Each day’s menu includes soup or co- 
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coa and a hot vegetable or dessert dish. 
A typical week’s menu may be some- 


thing like this: 

Mon.—Cocoa and Scalloped Corn 

Tues.—Vegetable Soup and Crack- 
ers; gelatine dessert 

Wed.—Cocoa and Baked Hash and 
Crackers 

Thurs.—Tomato Soup and Crack- 
ers; Brown Betty 

Fri—Bean Soup and 
with butter 

Since we serve crackers with the soup, 


Cornbread 


on these days it will be necessary for 
the youngsters to bring only fruit. The 
heartier eaters may want a sandwich, 
too. 

We make cocoa paste (equal parts of 
sugar, cocoa and water cooked in a 
double boiler) in large quantities to last 
a week or more. 

For the soup—I cook a soup bone 
and a piece of soup meat slowly for 
several hours on Monday if soup is to 
be served Tuesday. Cool it rapidly and 
set in cool place until the 
morning, when I skim the fat from it 
and put it on to heat. An hour before 
serving time Il add the vegetables—diced 
potatoes, carrots (canned by the class) 


following 


an onion, cabbage and tomatoes (also 
canned by the class). The members 
of the home economics class take turns 
helping get as much ready before school 
as possible so as to lighten the load on 
the girls from the foods class. This 
starting the soup the day before helps 
a lot and is quite satisfactory in cold 
weather or when a refrigerator is avail- 
able. The meat from the soup may be 
diced and put back in the soup, or it 
may be used for baked hash the next 
day. (Ground meat, diced potatoes and 
a brown sauce make this dish, of which 
the youngsters are quite fond.) 

Strained tomatoes in meat broth plus 
rice—or often I used alphabet maca- 
roni—makes a good soup. Cook an 
onion with the meat. Celery salt is a 
good seasoning. 

Cornbread we make thin and “crusty” 
—using equal parts of yellow cornmeal 
and flour and milk with a tablespoon 
melted butter, one egg and one tea- 
spoon salt to each cup of flour. No 
sugar. Bake in cookie tins. 

Bean soup I make in the pressure 
cooker. 
pork. 

California Chicken Pie is a good Fri- 
day dish. This is made of tuna fish, 
diced potatoes, carrots and peas (all 
cooked), heavy white sauce, topped with 
a biscuit dough and baked. 

This list of food quantities may prove 
helpful. We served 16 weeks, on an 


Season with onion and salt 






By 
Luella A. Williams 


Greenview, Illinois 


average of 30 meals per day, and used 
the following: 


Spaghetti—12 boxes 

Marshmallows (for 
cocoa)—10 Ib. 

10 lb. 


Sugar—50 lb. 
Flour—50 lb. 
Bread—15 loaves 
Cornmeal (yellow) Cocoa 
10 Ib. Celery—10 bunches 
Butter—12 Ib. Tapioca—3 pkgs. 
Canned milk 3 Cabbage—10 lb. 


cases (tall) Crackers—50 Ib. 
Fresh milk: Rice—10 Ib. 

Skim—34 gal. Cheese—4 Ib. 

Whole—10 gal Molasses—1 gal. 


Cream—5 qts. Apples—1 bu. 
Eggs—18 doz. Raisins—5 Ib. 
Corn—l1 case Prunes—5 Ib. 
Tomatoes—2% Paper napkins— 

cases 1000 
Potatoes—1 bu. Gelatine—24 pkgs. 
Macaroni—l2 boxes Spices, ete. 

These hot lunches are served under 
the auspices of the home economics 
club. Last year each member of the 
club donated one or two quarts of fruit 
or vegetables which she had canned for 
that purpose during the summer. Many 
of them gave late fruits and vegetables 
which the Foods class canned for lunch 
use. We paid 10c a jar for these when 
we used them for our lunches 
$10 to the club treasury. 

The cost of the lunches 
or 40c a week 
the cost of the food itself. Our fuel 
(we use an electric range and a two- 


adding 


10c a day 
is just enough to cover 


burner kerosene stove) is paid for by 


the school board. Four girls wash 
dishes to pay for their meals, and sev- 
eral youngsters bring one and one-half 
gallons of milk weekly to pay for theirs 
Two boys carried soft water for dish- 
washing (our city water is exception- 
ally hard) and so cut the cost of their 
lunch in half. (So you see this is not 


a money making scheme, by any 
means.) 

Now, as to who prepares and serves 
the meals—the. Foods class begins its 
unit on luncheons by planning and pre- 
paring and serving these hot lunches 
After 
this, when the lunches are organized, 


for two weeks as a class project. 


the girls take turns a week a time using 
the last half of the period to attend 
to these lunches, while the remainder of 
the class goes on with its work. Thus 
the Foods class is not exploited. 

The iunch is served in the kitchen— 
the “patrons” come into the kitchen for 
their dishes cafeteria style, take them to 
the dining room where they find places 
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set for them at two long tables—each 
place is set with the needed silver, a 
napkin, and a glass of water. The 
oyster crackers to accompany the soup 
are placed in sauce dishes at each place. 
Occasionally we place the desserts be- 
forehand, too. Then, when the young- 
sters have completed their meals, they 
return all their dishes to the kitchen 
and place napkins and paper wrappings 
from their lunch packages in a basket 
provided for that purpose. And usually 
they stop at the bulletin board to read 
the next day’s menu. Their comments 
are quite interesting; it’s surprising, and 
agreeably so, to see how they have 
learned to like foods which they former- 
ly thought distasteful. 

I have found that most youngsters 
prefer riced tomato soup, vegetable 
soup, and bean soup to creamed soups. 
So I serve cocoa frequently (changing 
to chocolate milk when spring is on the 
way), and plan to use as much milk as 
possible in the vegetable and dessert 
dishes. Every once in a while—on the 
average of once a week—I add a third 
dish as an extra to their menus. This 
is usually a jello or fruit dessert. While 
I’m not just sure that chili is the thing 
for a child’s lunch, I “treat” them to 
chili and pumpkin pie two or three 
times during the four months we serve. 
The Foods Class cans the pumpkin. 
You see we “learn by doing.” Along 
toward the latter part of February or 
early March when their appetites lag, 
and mothers are perplexed as to what 
te send with them, I have found that 
the youngsters relish a menu like this: 


Toasted peanut butter sandwiches 
Chocolate milk 
Tapioca cream dessert 

We have only a few country young- 
sters in our grade schools, and most 
of these take their lunches with us. 

Since this winter looms ahead as a 
families, the 
planning to 


hard one for our poor 
home economics club is 
provide lunches free of charge for the 
needy children whom we find can’t get 
enough to eat at home. The towns- 
people and country patrons have been 
quite generous in giving us fruits and 
vegetables to can for this use. The ad- 
vanced home economics class is doing 
the canning. 

It seems to me that the way to make 
our home economics courses most ben- 
eficial as well as interesting to our girls 
is to have them as practical as possi- 
ble. If there ever was a time when 
home economics courses were needed 
in our schools, that time is now, When 
cur young people are interested in their 
homes, when they want to stay in them 
because they want to be there, then and 
then only will we make headway to 
better things. And it is one duty of 
education to provide at least a part. of 
the needed stimulus. 
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School Lunches In Chicago 


Last year, when investigation showed 
that in Chicago there were fifteen thou- 
sand school children who went to school 
hungry each day, The Chicago Tribune 
started a “Hungry School Children Fund” 
that during the year spent over $48,000 
collected from its readers to supply meals 
to these hungry children. Miss Frances 
Swain, supervisor of Home Economics 
in the Chicago public schools was in 
charge of the fund, together with an ad- 
visory committee ef representatives of the 
Chicago Parent-Teacher Association, The 
Chicago Federation for Child Study and 
Parental Education, the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Aid—all organizations that at all 
times close touch with the 
schools. 


work in 


Children were served in 209 elementary, 
junior and senior high schools. No part 
of the money was used for operating ex- 
penses, as the regular employees of the 
home economics department carried on 
the routine work and volunteers freely 
gave their services. The fund, under the 
careful management of Miss Swain was 
able to serve nourishing, appetizing 
lunches. In the elementary schools the 
meals cost on an average of five cents 
each and the following menus are typical 
of the ones served: 

1. Vegetable soup, rye bread and butter, 
chocolate pudding, milk. 

2. Spanish rice, peanut butter sandwich, 
apple sauce with cereal, milk. 

3. Lima beans with cole slaw or sauer 
kraut, bread, milk, apple. 

4. Beef stew with vegetables, bread, 
pineapple, milk. 

Funds supplied the junior and senior 
high schools were used in the regular 
school cafeteria. Plate lunches’ were 
planned to supply an adequate meal for 
the older boy and girl at a cost of fif- 


teen cents. Some examples of these 
menus are: 
1. Liver, baked potatoes, cole slaw, 


bread, butter, cookie. 

2. Frankfurter, potato salad, bread, but- 
ter, cocoa or milk. 

3. Hash, creamed peas, bread, butter, 
cocoa, 

4. Pork sausage, noodles, bread, butter, 
baked apple. 

The hungry school children’s fund 
hopes to provide free lunches to at least 
200 schools again this year. 


In Chicago the sixty or more school 
lunchrooms have been under the manage- 
ment of the home economics teachers for 
some time, and this year that management 
scored heavily when an attempt was made 
to bring about a change for so-called 


“improvement and management of many 
school lunchrooms and _ cafeterias.” A 
hearing was called before the board of 
education trustees attended by representa- 
tives of parent-teachers associations from 
all parts of the city protesting any change 
in the management. So strong were the 
protests and so convincing the evidence 
of good management that the continuance 
of the present system was decided upon 
by agreement of the trustees. 

The lunchrooms in Chicago take in an- 
nual gross receipts of about $1,500,000, 
and last year it was estimated that the 
sixty lunchrooms in the junior and senior 
high schools and branches had a profit 
of a little over $15,000. The average 
price of a substantial meal is eighteen 
cents, but in the poorer sections of the 
city where mothers help in the preparing 
and serving of food, without salaries, 
meals are served for much less. 


Nebraska 4-H Lunches 


During the winter of 1930-31 almost a 
thousand Nebraska school children in 
rural schools enjoyed the benefits of hot 
lunches at noon through the 4-H Hot 
Lunch Clubs. An extremely interesting 
and helpful bulletin, “Hot Lunches Keep 
School Children Healthy and Happy,” has 
recently been issued by the Extension 
Service, University of Nebraska Agri- 
cultural College, describing in detail two 
plans that may be used in this project. 
Teachers in rural schools in most parts of 
the country should find it valuable, for 
although it is planned primarily to meet 
the needs of Nebraska teachers, there are 
situations and conditions that are com- 
mon to all rural schools, while individual 
adjustments can be made to suit the need. 


A Good Idea 


The September number of one of the 
grocery trade magazines devoted a half a 
page to a discussion of the possibilities of 
a grocer setting up a display of foods 
suitable for school lunches. In _ this 
article they divided school lunches into 
two groups, “those which are prepared 
and eaten at home, and those which are 
prepared and carried to school.” It 
would seem that enterprising home eco- 
nomics teachers might use this idea for 
some splendid cooperative educational 
work with local grocers. Most foods 
courses include a few lessons on the plan- 
ning and preparation of lunches to be 
packed for school, and all stress the im- 
portance of economical, well balanced 
meals. Why not devote a little thought 
to a tie-up with the grocer and a further- 
ance of community interest in your home 
economics department? 
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Facts for Food Teachers 
A Good Cup of Coffee 


B 
Doris W. 


ANY a home-economics — student 

is judged by her ability to make a 
good cup of coffee, just as many a restau- 
rant has built up a good business upon 
its ability to serve coffee of uniform qual- 
ity day after day. 

In the first place, it is necessary to buy 
good coffee, which has been carefully 
roasted at the correct temperature. There 
are a number of excellent brands from 
which to choose the exact blend which 
suits personal preference. The vacuum- 
packed tin is best, until it is opened. If 
one of the less expensive grades is select- 
ed, it should be ground by the grocer 
and stored in a tight jar in the home. The 
pasteboard packages of ground coffee are 
likely to have lost considerable flavor 
after grinding, because the coffee has 
come into contact with the air. 

Good coffee has good body and color, 
fine aroma, and distinctive flavor which 
is mild and free from bitterness. A 
medium, steel-cut coffee, as vacuum 
packed for percolator use, may be opened 
and pulverized by the grocer, for making 
drip coffee. Many people hold a preju- 
dice against coffee because of the bitter 
or harmful elements found in it when 
made by methods less efficient than the 
French-drip method. The undesirable 
components are'not extracted to any ap- 
preciable extent at temperatures below 
boiling. 

The coffee pot is scalded, to heat it 
thoroughly. The pulverized coffee is 
measured into the coffee container, allow- 
ing one and one-half level tablespoonfuls 
to each cup (or three tablespoonfuls for 
each two cups). The water spreader is 
placed over the coffee. Water, which has 
just come to a rapid, vigorous boil is 
poured to the depth marked on the side 
of the dripper. The extreme top of the 
lripper is the final graduation of each 
size coffee maker. It is placed over low 
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heat during the dripping, which requires 
approximately one minute per cup. As 
soon as completed, the dripper is removed 
to the sink, and the coffee is served. The 
heavy metal pot retains the heat for some 
time. Soft water is preferred. Long 
boiling makes the water taste flat. 


After using, the pot is given a thorough 
washing in clean wishwater, and a thor- 
ough scalding. After it is dried, it is 
stored, uncovered, until the following day. 
It is a serious mistake to leave the coffee 
pot from one day to the next without 
cleaning. The oil of the coffee clings to 
the pot, becoming stale, and giving an 
undesirable flavor. 


A drip coffee urn for cafeteria use 
produces the same fine coffee in larger 
amounts. 

A graceful aluminum coffee pot, with 
welded spout and smoothly riveted han- 
dle, is shown here. On the enameled- 
ware tray are shown the water spreader 
and the perforated dripper. An attrac- 
tive teapot of glass which will stand boil- 
ing water, a perforated teaball, a glass 
plate of spiced lemon slices, and a silver 
fork are also shown. 


Good Food for Little Money 
This is the title of a pamphlet by Lucy 
H. Gillett ‘ust issued by the American 
Child Health Association for the use of 
home economics teachers and all others 
interested in protecting the health of chil- 
dren. “Children must have proper food 
during their growing years,” says Miss 
Gillett. “The choice of food must not 
be left to chance. To satisfy hunger is 
not enough. Food must build up sound 
bodies, vigorous health and strength in 
order to develop resistance to disease. 
If children do not get essentials for nor- 
mal growth and developinent at this time, 
there is grave danger that they will suf- 
fer physically in later years.” 

In order to provide food that will meet 
these requirements when money is scarce, 


the following suggestions are given: 


MILK 

1. quart per child per day, if possible; 
at least a pint. 

A tall can of evaporated milk with an 
equal amount of water added is as 
good for children as one quart of 
pasteurized milk. Use it in soups, 
cocoa, desserts, and to drink. 

VEGETABLES AND Fruit 

Potatoes and one or more of these 
daily: carrots, turnips, beets, onions. 
cabbage, spinach, lettuce, escarole 
peas, beans, or other vegetables; 
oranges, apples, bananas, or other 
fruit. 

\ raw vegetable, such as chopped cab- 
bage or grated carrot, at least 3 or 4 
times a week. 

Oranges or tomatoes evcry day if pos- 
sible. 

Canned vegetables may be used in place 
of fresh vegetables when cheaper. 

BREAD AND CEREALS 

Bread and cereals, one or both at every 
meal. Dark or whole grain bread 
and cereal are best for growth; use 
at least once daily. 

Eccs, Meat, Fisu, Cueest, Drtep Beans, 
PEAS AND LENTILS 

One or more of these foods daily if 
possible 

An egg at least evgry other day but 
never more than one egg daily. Brown 
eggs and white eggs are equally good. 

Use meat never more than once daily. 

Cottage and cream cheese may be given 
to young children. 

FATS AND SWEETS 

Enough fat to make food palatable, but 
avoid large amounts. 

Fried foods should not be given to chil- 
dren. 

Use sugar only in cooked foods. 





A Week’s Food Orders for 


Milk (quarts) 

Tomatoes (pounds) 

Vegetables (pounds) 

Fruits (pounds) 

Bread and cereals (pounds) 
Eggs (number) 

Fats (pounds) Rake wes 
Sweets (pounds) : 





Meat, fish, cheese, dried be ans, peas, and lentils (pounds) 

Milk, eggs, vegetables, whole grain bread and 3 
value at a minimum cost. Tomatoes, oranges and other citrus fruit have such valuable qualities 
that they should be provided at least three or four times weekly. 

Copies may be secured from the American Child H ealth Association, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, for three cents for individual copies, or one cent each in 
lots of ten. Prices on larger amounts furnished on request. 


Families of Various Sizes 
Quantity for a Family of 


THREE FOUR FIVE SIX 
14 21 25 28 

1 4 2 3 

14 20 25 32 

4 4 } 3 

10 14 17 20 
6 9 12 18 

2 2 ; 3 

4 2 } 3 

4 5 7 s 


whole grain cereals provide maximum tood 
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Housing as a Classroom Subject 


By 
Edith L. Allen 


OOD, shelter and clothing are the 
E three great material essentials of liv- 

ing. Shelter as a school subject has 
quite generally been split up along with 
home management and family relation- 
ships between the foods and clothing 
teachers in a majority of our schools. For 
this reason its presentation has not been so 
carefully worked out in relation to the in- 
terests of the girl herself as those of food 
and clothing. 

House planning and room planning are 
liked because they appeal to the dream life 
if not the present life of the girl. This 
feature of shelter study is a good one to 
begin with, but the student must not stop 
with the making of a good plan, even 
when price and room limits have been 


set up. Analyses should be made of the 
plans. The problems relating to  satis- 
factory shelter may be brought about 


through debate or discussion of the girls’ 
own plans of ideal houses or rooms for 
themselves. 

These problems will include construc- 
tion, heating, lighting, and keeping the 
place clean without undue cost or labor. 
They may also include a consideration of 
what city authorities will have to say 
about this house, what the person who fi- 
nances the house will have to say, how 
houses are financed, the disposal of the 
house if the family should need to move 
to some other locality, how the different 
persons who naturally would be expected 
to live in the house would get along in 
this particular house, and how the house 
will affect the relations the family will 
have with neighbors and friends. 

The result of this sort of analysis will 
likely lead the girls to want to move their 
houses to other localities than the first 
ones they chose. This gives opportunity 
to discuss housing problems in different 
locations, such as transportation to and 
from the house to work or store, the kinds 
of utilities which are available and prac- 
tical in different environments, such as 
the kinds of electric, gas, water, fuel, and 
sewage disposal service that can be had, 
and why some are not feasible in certain 
If the girls decide that home 
complicated then the 
problems of renting may be considered. 


localities. 
ownership is too 


These, of course, are all arguments for 
arranging a unit on housing instead of try 
ing to teach it as questions arise in con- 
nection with food preparation and serving 
and clothing. How to use a clothes closet 
in the clothing and household 
linens may well be discussed in clothing 
classes, but such a discussion need not in- 
volve house planning and other funda- 
mental housing problems like those cited 
above. The questions cited, however, are 
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as important to the health and happiness 
of the girl as are the questions relating to 
personal adornment. The number, size, 
and placement of closets in relation to the 
house should be left to the housing unit, 
and the discussion taken up in the clothing 
classes briefly reviewed in the light of the 
whole house as a good shelter. The serv- 
ice of food in the dining room belongs to 
the foods course, but why go into the 
questions of other uses for dining rooms 
in foods courses when these will be more 
interesting when taken up in the housing 
unit if they have not become “old stuff” 
by being superficially touched on in the 
foods unit? 

In the recent housing conference called 
by President Hoover, it was over and 





again pointed out that housing has been a 


neglected subject. Teachers themselves as 
a rule are not well enough informed about 
the subject to make it of vital interest to 
their pupils. As a school subject, its pres- 
ent content may in too many instances be 
compared to the content of food and 
clothing courses when fancy cooking and 
fine sewing were the main objectives. 
Teachers should strengthen themselves in 
this phase of home economics. 


As an essential of life, shelter may be 
ranked next to food. It can be made a 
subject of vital interest to the girl of 
senior high school grade. Parts of it may 
be fitted into the junior high school work 
but this must be done with greater discre- 
tion than has been exercised in the past 
if it is to command respect in the school 
curricula. 


Recent Pamphlets and Bulletins 


Household Employment in Philadelphia 
—a bulletin reporting a study made of 
household employment relations in and 
around Philadelphia which should interest 
all those studying the questions related to 
domestic service. The author is Amey E. 
Watson, formerly director of the National 
Committee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tionships in the Home, and the bulletin is 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor as Bulletin 
No. 93. 





A Digest of the Development of Indus- 
trial Education in the United States by 
Percy W. Reeves. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
As, 





Vocational Training Costs—a study of 
the unit cost of vacational education in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. as Bulletin No. 162. 





A study of the practices of farm and 
city homemakers in buying foods has been 
begun by Mrs. Julia Amburgey of the 
University of Missouri by which she hopes 
to secure information which will aid in 
planning programs in buying for home- 
makers. 


Way to Good 
Looks, a series of five radio talks prepared 
by the Cleanliness Institute and giving 
suggestions for achieving a better figure 
and posture through ordinary everyday 
household tasks. Cleanliness Institute has 
also published a descriptive list of posters 
relating to health subjects and useful as 
illustrative material in teaching health and 
a number of related subjects. 


Houseworking Your 


Camping with Canned Foods, published 
by the National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. A leaflet giving sug- 
gestions for the amounts of food needed 
for a camping trip and menus for camp 
meals, 





Here Are The Facts published by the 
National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a leaflet giving the questions 
most frequently asked about canned foods 
and the answers to them based on author- 
itative facts. Useful information for food 
classes as well as housekeepers. 





A real story of adventure is the early 
life and discoveries of Robert Koch, as 
told by Grace T. Hallock and Professor 
C. E. Turner. This story of the isolation 
of the tubercule bacillus and of other ex- 
citing events in the history of bacteriology 
is told for boys and girls and published as 
one of the “Health Heroes” series of 
booklets issued by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. For some students 
this life story is worth more than many 
times that number of textbook pages. 


The 20th Century Workbook in Home 
Economics, by Ethell Snodgrass, former 
state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation in Indiana. This is of a 
series of similar workbooks in home eco- 
nomics and deals with Foods. It is in- 
tended as an “aid to the high 
pupils doing independent work in this 
subject,” and to aid the teacher in pre- 
senting her work. It contains eleven 
units planned for a double forty-five min- 
ute period for eighteen weeks. The book 
is paper bound and is made up as a work- 
book, just as the title indicates. Copies 
may be bought for 35 cents from the 
Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Indiana. 
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HE next time you teach cup 
cakes, use this practical and in- 
teresting variation. 

Figure out for your pupils the cost 
of the materials needed to make a 
batch of 24:cakes—shortening, sugar, 
eggs, milk, flour and flavoring. 

Then point out how trifling is the 
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... yet less than I’* worth of ROYAL 


amount of baking powder needed— 
2% teaspoons. 

Actually the cost of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder comes to less than 1%¢. 
Only about 1/20 of the total cost of 
all the ingredients! 

That’s a pretty small amount, 
isn’t it? Especially for the finer fla- 


FREE — New edition of the 
famous ROYAL Cook Book 


It contains many delicious 
new recipes prepared es- 
pecially for use with Royal. 
_ » Send the coupon today. 





vor, more even texture and uniformly 
superior results insured by Royal 
Baking Powder. 

Royal contains thé finest baking 
powder ingredient—Cream of Tartar, 
a pure fruit product from ripe grapes. 
That’s why Royal has been the stand- 
ard of quality and wholesomeness for 
over 60 years. 

Don’t Risk Fartures and wasted 
ingredients in your classroom demon- 
strations. Insist on Royal. 

And show your pupils that, for fine 
results in home baking, it pays to use 
the best—Royal Baking Powder. 


Standard Brand Incorporated 


Copyright, 19 by 





4] ROYAL BAKING POWDER - 


Please send me free 


Name___ 


Address he 





Name of School 


Dept. 160, 691 Washington Street + 


PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
New York City « New York 


_ copies cf the Roya! Cook Book for class use 
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you need 


Full Strength 
DAVIS BAKING 
POWDER 





Davis Freshness 

is Sealed in Air- 

Tight Moisture- 
Proof Can 








Accepted by 


American Medical Association 
(Committee on Foods) 


fain BAKING POWDER can- 
not lose any of its leaven- 
ing strength before it reaches 
you! When you open a can 
(always easy-to-open) of 
Davis Baking 
just as fresh and full of 
raising strength as the day it 
was packed. Davis full-rais- 
ing strength is sealed in! 
That’s why—for 53 years—the best 
biscuits, pie crusts, cakes and hot breads 





This Seal of 
Acceptance is 
Powder it is Jowreuarantee 
of the unques- 
tionable purity 
of a product 
and the truth 
of its advertis- 
ing claims. 


in the country have been made with Davis 
Jaking Powder. 

It costs less, too! And the easy-to-open, 
easy-to-close cover that prevents waste- 
ful spilling also makes Davis Baking 
Powder more economical. 

Try Davis today. Insist on this famous 
brand of baking powder, You'll never 


want to use any other. Buy a can now! 








Home Economics in Rural 
High Schools 


By 
Junieta L. Harbes 


Elmdale Rural High School 
Elmdale, Kansas 


She faces two separate signs, differ- 
ent, yet in one way alike; they point in 
the same direction—““To Economy.” One 
sign may have been placed there by the 
authorities of her school and she must 
needs take that way because it is forced 
upon her; the acute need among her girls 
may have raised the other arrow to point 
the way. 
strange and unusual highway, the foods 
teacher will in some way have to reach 
the destination. The following may 
suggest a few means which the foods 
teacher may employ to accomplish this 
end and at the same time vary her lessons 
and perchance make them even more 
effective. 


T' E foods teacher is at the crossroads. 


Unless she is traveling on a 


Let us first consider means by which 
to meet a reduced budget. A greater va- 
riety of types of discussion may be used. 
Have we neglected to note the value of 
class debates on two sided food questions? 
A surprising number of additional points 
will be brought out in a short debate on 
“Resolved, that it is better to bake bread 
at home than to buy it.” And how very 
pertinent this very question is today in 
the rural communities where wheat may 
be exchanged for flour at the near-by mill, 
and yet rural home makers have formed 
the habit of driving the Ford in each day 
to buy the family supply of bread. 


Have you tried substituting a special 
report day for a laboratory lesson? Each 
girl may bring in something new about 
foods or equipment that she has read 
in a recent newspaper or magazine, dis- 
cuss and evaluate the material and file it. 


An “extension lesson” may be necessary 
if your budget is limited. For example, 
teach white sauce thoroughly in one unit 
and carry it over into the next lesson 
when perhaps creamed vegetables are to 
be prepared. In place of actually pre- 
paring the white sauce for the vegetables 
it may again be discussed and “mentally 
added,” at the same time saving labora- 
tory expense. You can plan to do this 
sort of substitution frequently and yet 
not detract from the value of the work. 


But more important than to reduce the 
laboratory expenses, regardless of who 
sends the decree, is the problem of meet- 
ing the needs of the girl. The foods 
teacher’s slogan must be “Study the situ- 
ation!” Undoubtedly the home condition 
of the girl is changed. Rural communi- 
ties face low prices for products and little 
cash while in .the city the income of the 


family has met drastic cuts. This gives 
the foods teacher her cue to new empha- 
sis and approach. There is direct moti- 
vation for study of the food budget when 
the family income has been cut. The girl 
is vitally interested in the food that goes 
on the family table. True, prices of com- 
modities have also been cut but fre- 
quently the proportion as compared with 
the cut in income has been faulty. Mar- 
keting studies take on new interest and 
have a direct home application. 

The question of nutrition gains new im- 
petus. Will the “cut” in the food budget 
threaten to exclude some of the elements 
necessary for good nutrition and health? 
The girl will want to know if the family 
can secure good quality proteins in the 
cheaper cuts of meat and how to prepare 
them. Which of our foods will supply the 
vitamins at a lower cost than will the 
celery and head lettuce whose cost on the 
local market makes it prohibitive? It will 
make more appeal to know that the 
cabbage and carrots the family can store 
from the home garden will supply some 
of these very qualities. Substitute recipes 
will take on a new interest when they 
provide means by which the girl can re- 
duce the costs of favorite dishes. 

The use of local products must not be 
overlooked in these days. In rural com- 
munities especially the use of such home 
products as milk, eggs, and cream must 
necessarily make up a large part of the 
family diet. The problem which arises is 
to teach the girl as many new uses of 
these products as possible, studying in de- 
tail what qualities these provide in the 
diet and with what they must be suppie- 
mented in order to make it adequate. 

I have already suggested the problem of 
home baking. At present the procedure 
is largely revived in rural sections and 
the bread baking lessons have suddenly 
become vital in the community. Similarly 
home canning and preservation of meat 
may have risen to importance. More 
home slaughtering of meat has been done 
the past winter than in many years. 

The study of left overs may have sud- 
denly risen in importance. You too may 
have had the experience that the girls 
will themselves suggest the project “be- 
cause we have food left over and need to 
know how to use it better.” 

The need of the girls may necessitate 
your changing the type of meals on which 
your work has been based. The formal 
meal may have no place in the lives of 
your girls. The question is what are the 
best standards we can set up for the meals 
prepared in the girl’s home every day. 
Financial condition and equipment must 
be considered. 

In all we must meet an adjustment— 
not a lowering of standards. There is no 
doubt but that if we face the situation in- 
telligently lasting good will come from 
our having to come this way and follow 
the arrows at the crossroads. 
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A Home Appreciation 
Course 
(Continued from page 5) 


host and hostess performing their re- 
spective duties gracefully. Other guests 
added reality to the situations. 

Some of the most perplexing yet prac- 
tical questions on meal service came from 
the men. It was evident that if continued 
too long, meal service might become a 
bore to such a group. If handled in the 
right way, however, it became a source 
of much interest and was good advertis- 
ing. Some reader may say “food prepa- 
ration” should precede such a course, but 
it was apparent that much could be done 
in a short time toward preparing food 
simply and scientifically. 

The cost of food naturally comes under 
the budget, so they soon found them- 
selves working on a budget for two with 
a very modest income. Lively debates 
grew out of the problem, as they came 
from families with different incomes and 
different practices concerning money. 
Some of the wealthier students realized 
for the first time they were wearing 
clothing representing more than a year’s 
clothing budget under moderate living 
circumstances. Engaged men and women 
became more serious when they perceived 
the cost of living up to their standards. 

With budgeting came home manage- 
ment problems, including standards of liv- 
ing, selection of a home or just a room, 
renting or owning, laws and regulations 
concerning same, schedules and routine 
duties with the part of husband and wife 
in each. Members of the class gasped at 
the infinitesimal duties found in the home, 
especially if there were children. Such 
reports coming from young women 
seemed to be better received by the men 
than if they came from the instructor. 

Not only the house, but the appropri- 
ate furniture and equipment were consid- 
ered. The men zealously interviewed 
salesmen for refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, and other large 
pieces of equipment. Some of these stu- 
dents were managers for fraternities and 
found immediate need for such informa- 
tion. Others were going out as sales- 
men of such commodities, while some had 
previous experience in such fields. Young 
women, accustomed to plenty, were sur- 
prised at the cost of good furniture, rugs, 
linen, silver, and china. 

The place of children in the home was 
not omitted. No material on children 
had been given in the majority of other 
courses, so it was new and worthwhile. 

The teaching of this course indicated 
some very interesting facts. Though the 
writer realizes much improvement could 
be made by repeating and reorganizing 
this course, the following facts may be of 
value to others interested in enlarging 
the department in the small college. 

1. The home economics department can 
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and should reach out and draw into the 
department students who are not major- 
ing or minoring in the subject. 

2. Many fine young men and young 
women are anxious to study the funda- 
mentals of home-making. 

3. Term papers gave incentives for re- 
search on subjects of special interest. 

4. Social relationships should be em- 
phasized more in all home-making 
courses, 

5. There is need for more material 
along such lines. Modern magazines of- 
fer some but many of the books lack the 
“homey touch” to hold the students. 

6. Students in such courses want prac- 
tical information and lose interest when it 
becomes too technical or scientific. 


7. Much material can be covered in a 
short time if good management is used. 

8. The teacher needs much experience, 
personality, a rich background, and tact to 
give such a course and gain the confi- 
dence of the students. Since much is not 
found in books she must give of herself. 

9. Demonstrations and field trips may 
be used if carefully planned. 

10. Other departments will gladly co- 
operate if approached in the right way. 

11. Home economics instructors may 
become so popular on the campus that 
students not in their classes will feel free 
to come for aid in social problems. 

12. Mixed classes lend a feeling of 
give and take not found in segregated 
classes. 











DELICIOUS 
WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD 


Not only good but also 
good for you 


Most individuals should 
eat it at least once every 
day because: 


1 It contains more than three times 
as much of the valuable mineral 
materials as white flour. 


2 In the bran and germ of whole 
wheat flour are substantial quan- 
tities of essential vitamins. 


3 Whole wheat provides roughage 
—an excellent stimulant > the 
digestive tract. 

















For adequate nutrition the diet of most persons, 
especially of children, should include whole wheat 
bread or whole grain cereal at least once daily. 

Homemade bread, including that made with 
whole wheat flour, is one of our best and cheapest 
foods. By teaching students how to make whole 
wheat bread successfully, they will be able to 
supply the family table with this wholesome and 
tasty food at a minimum cost. 

Genuine whole wheat bread is easy to make if 
the directions given in our booklet, ‘“The Art of 
Making Bread”, are followed carefully. We shall 
be glad to send you enough copies of this booklet, 
free of charge, to supply your students if you will 
let us know how many you wish. 

Upon request we shall also furnish, for the use 
of teachers, an Outline of a Course in Bread 
Making, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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SINGER SERVICE 
FREE to Schools! 


Singer Educational Service offers 
to schools and colleges, without 
the slightest cost or obligation, 
practical help in the teaching of 


machine sewing. This service in- 
cludes free wall charts, free 
manuals for students, and free in- 
tensive courses in machine opera- 
tion for teachers, including the 
loan of machines and materials. 
A representative of the Educa- 
tional Department will call upon 
request. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
INCORPORATED 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
SINGER BLDG., 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 











EUROPEAN TOUR 
Summer 1933 


England, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France 


HISTORIC TEXTILES 


European Museum Study Course 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


3 - 6 credits toward Master’s Degree 
given. Members may register as 
auditors or as applicants for credits. 
Unusual opportunity for home 
economists and art teachers. The 
group will have access to great 
museum collections, — tapestries, 
embroideries, wonderful fabrics, 
historic costumes; modern  fac- 
tories; studios; and will be the 
guests of college people and 
specialists in the textile field in each 
country. 


Opportunities for shopping and 


social diversions. 


Sailing from New York, June 25, 
S.S. COLUMBUS 


Returning to New York, August 27, 
S.S. GENERAL VON STEUBEN 


Inclusive round-trip cost, $588 
For details address: 
Grace G. Denny 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Management by The Open Road, Inc., 
New York and Geneva 
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The High School 


OOD morning, Virginia, what can 
I do for you?” 

“Why it’s our graduating dresses— 
we're having the worst time you ever 
saw. Some of the girls want white crepe 
de chine, some georgette, and some canton 
crepe, while the rest of us want plain 
wash dresses. And we are not only fuss- 
ing about the kind of materials but how 
to make our dresses too. Why you know 
some of our class want party dresses. 
.I don’t see what they want party dresses 
for—we are going to have our graduating 
exercises at the auditorium and I think 
party dresses would look queer, don’t you 
—anyway I already have one party dress 
and I can’t afford another.” 

“Not so fast—let’s begin at the begin- 
ning and see if we can come to some 
definite conclusion. Are all members of 
your class financially able to buy some 
kind of silk dress, especially a party 
dress? Are you all agreed that you want 
dresses alike?” 

“We've decided to have our dresses 
alike, but we can’t decide on the kind 
and how to make them.” 

“Then since all cannot afford silk 
dresses—wouldn’t it be much better to all 
have less expensive dresses than to hurt 
the feelings of even one girl. If you 
made white silk dresses you wouldn’t 
want them all alike. You wear your party 
dresses quite a long time and think how 
queer it would be to see this group of 
girls going to parties the whole summer 
long—all of them wearing the same kind 
of dress. Then too your classmates are 
not the same size and the same type of 
silk dresses would not be appropriate for 
all of them.” 

“But, Miss Pearson, won’t we have the 
same problem with the wash dresses.” 

“No, look at the one piece dresses you 
wear to school—they are not alike—yet 
if you line up the girls in your class their 
dresses would look so much alike that 
it would make no difference if there was a 
slight variation, since the general style 
is the same Imagine these dresses made 
from white materials and you will see 
your problem solved.” 


“Do you mean that we could have wash 
dresses and not have them all made by the 
same pattern?” 


“Yes, that is exactly what I do mean— 
vote for one piece wash dresses, then each 
girl may choose her own material, pattern, 
and trimmings so long as it is all white.” 


“But won’t that make as much differ- 
ence as having white silk dresses all made 
differently ?” 


“No, because the material will be very 
much alike, because there is not 





and 


Graduating Dress 


By 


Millie Pearson 


much difference in simple one piece 
dresses. Some of the dresses might be 
made of cotton poplin, some of linen, or 
some of beach cloth but from across the 
room they would all look very much alike. 
Buttons, braid, hemstitching, drawn work, 
tucks or plaits might be used as trimming 
—but the entire dress would be white 
and these trimmings wouldn’t stand out 
as marked differences. Each girl would 
then have a chance to make her dress as 
she wanted to, making the material or 
the trimmings as elaborate as she wished, 
so long as she held to the one piece wash 
dress. Here the most important thing 
will be getting all girls to make their 
dresses so that they will be the same 
distance from the floor. Nothing is so 
unattractive as a group of girls appearing 
on a stage with dresses of uneven 
lengths.” 


“T believe you are right, Miss Pear- 
son, but what will we do with these girls 
who want the silk dresses and the party 
dresses?” 


“Can’t you persuade them to have 
simple dresses? Surely there are not any 
girls in your class who would want to 
hurt the feelings of any other member 
of the class. See if you can’t show these 
girls how much better they would feel 
if they knew that every classmate felt 
perfectly comfortable. Talk with these 
girls separately and then I believe that 
you will make them understand.” 


“T’ll do my very best—supposing that 
I do get all the girls to vote for wash 
dresses, what kinds of materials do you 
think are best?” 


“T think cotton poplin the best, because 
it is easily laundered and it does not 
wrinkle very badly. White linen is always 
good, so are English broadcloth, beach 
cloth, basked cloth, soisette, pique and 
peter pan, any of the heavier cotton or 
linen materials are alright. It is really 
a matter of personal taste. I have sug- 
gested the heavier materials as they would 
be more suitable for one piece dresses. 
That type of dress could be made in your 
clothing classes. There is no reason why 
your graduating dress could not be your 
clothing problem for this next six weeks.” 


“Well, thank you, Miss Pearson. I am 
going to do my very best to put the white 
wash dress across.” 

“T feel sure that you will and I would 


like to see you vote to make your dresses 
in your clothing class.” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Book Reviews 


About Foods and Markets. A Teach- 
ers’ Handbook and Consumers’ Guide. 
By Arthur E. Albrecht. Published by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 1932, 
$2.00. 


This useful book is prepared in out- 
line form to serve, as the subtitle indi- 
cates, as “a teachers’ handbook and con- 
sumers’ guide,” and covers topics relating 
to the economics of food marketing as it 
concerns the consumer. The text ma- 
terial is an outgrowth of the outlines 
used in a number of talks to a class in 
food marketing at Teachers College and 
deals with such subjects as the consum- 
ers relation to retail food channels, the 
meaning of marketing, marketing func- 
tions, the Government and food in re- 
gard to standardization, health, and eco- 
nomic activities. 


The importance to the consumer of a 
working knowledge of the whys and 
wherefores of food prices is _ being 
stressed in schools, colleges and in study 
groups in women’s clubs and organiza- 
tions. All such groups should find the 
outlines suggested in this book very use- 
ful in planning and organizing courses 
of study. Each outline is clearly worked 
out and each contains definite references 
to source material in books or current 
“Bookshelf” listing books that may be 
used to supplement the author’s work ; and 
an appendix for teachers of marketing 
which covers the planning of a marketing 
course, a list of suggested projects and 
problems and a review of the term’s 
work. 


The author writes from a wide experi- 
ence of many years with the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, and a lecturer in marketing at 
Teachers College. 


We Recommend Reading 


The School Nurse in the Home Eco- 
nomics Program, published in the School 
lealth department of The Pusric HEALTH 
NursE, November, 1932. 


This describes a program worked out in 
York, Pennsylvania whereby the four 
school nurses correlated with the Home 
Economics department. Each _ school 
nurse has a junior high school under her 
supervision and several grade schools. 
One junior high school and the senior 
high is under the supervisor. At the be- 
ginning of the semester the supervisor of 
school nursing and the director of the 
home economics department have a con- 
ference and decide on the dates for the 
demonstrations to be given by the school 
nurses in connection with the develop- 
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Home Care of the Sick. The home eco- 
nomics department has entire charge of 
the work, the school nurse demonstrates 
only, and in order to impress the subject 
matter more thoroughly on the minds of 
the seventh grade students. The article 
is illustrated and describes the topics 
covered by the demonstrations. 





When There isn’t Enough to Eat, pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
October, 1932. 

This article by Ethel M. Smith of the 
Information Service, U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics in Washington, is 
aimed to help relief workers and others 
interested in planning emergency ra- 
tions for needy families. It points out 
the fact that the relief budgets adopted 
in many cities last winter have to be cut 
drastically this year. What can be done 
in providing food for families when the 
emergency allowance is “$4.50 per week 
per family for all purposes, including 


ment of units of work on Child Care and | 


| 








food.” The article lists some of the sug- 
gestions put forward by the leading nu- 
tritionists of today. 


Writing The Home Economics Radio | 
Program, by Morse Salisbury, published | 
in the JouRNAL or HoME Economics, No- | 
vember, 1932. This contains excellent ad- 
vice for all those “intending to commit 
radio speeches” and is a paper given at 
the Conference on Home Economics by 
Radio held in Atlanta, Georgia last June | 
just preceding the American Home Eco 

nomics Association meeting. 





Inspection Trips for College Students, 
by Marian Willoughby, published in the | 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics, Novem- 
ber, 1932. This discusses the value of 
trips as a supplement to the term's work | 
in Institutional Management Child 
Development. Trips made by groups | 
from Purdue University to Chicago are | 
described in a manner that should pro- | 
vide suggestions for similar trips for col- | 
lege groups, and on a smaller scale, for | 
high school seniors. | 


and 





The Wardrobe of the Preschool Child 
by Alice Lawton, in Hyceta, May, 1932. | 
Besides being attractive and serviceable, | 
children’s clothes should be comfortable 
and meet the activity and educational 
needs of the child. They should allow 
freedom for natural movements of the 
body and for outdoor exercise, and should 
be of light weight, as too heavy clothing 
does not encourage play and may cause 
posture defects. Posture depends also on 
the correct fit of shoes and stockings, and 
the strains in the clothes and garters. 
Warmth, weight, and other important 
qualities of various fabrics used for chil- 
dren’s clothing are discussed as well as 
styles that allow for self help. | 








FREE! 


Newest News about 


QUILTING 


The Ideal Short Time Project 
@ 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
* 


You and your class will enjoy creating small 
pillows of the same fascinating blocks used in 
famous old quilts. You will find quilting an 
ideal short time project. Quilting furnishes in- 
struction in cutting, in seaming on the straight 
and bias, in pressing and in binding, as well as 
in the actual fine quilting stitches. It teaches 
the advantages of using correct needle and 
thread. It correlates most happily with Home 
Furnishing courses. Send for a free copy of 
“Quilting is in Fashion Again”—the latest 
news about modern heirloom quilting. It tells 
you about the new Milward Quilting Needle; 
about the new J. & P. Coats Quilting Thread. 
Several old patchwork patterns are shown, such 
as Winged Square, Road to Jerusalem, World’s 
Fair, Homing Pigeon, etc.—also three complete 
quilting designs which may be obtained, ready 
to be transferred with a hot iron, at 10 cents 
each. 





Send us your name and you will receive 
the quilting leaflet free. If you wish to 
order one or more of the Hot tron Trans- 
fer Quilting Designs, enclose 10 cents for 


each design. 











® 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO., DEPT. 4I1N, 

BOX 551, NEWARK, N. J. 

Please send me my free copy of “Quilting 

is in Fashion Again.”’ 1 would like also to 

order....Hot Iron Transfer Quilting De- 

signs: (Check Number of Designs Wanted) 

No. 701—Feather Wreath with Scalloped 
Border, 10¢ 

No. 702—Feather Block with Border, 10¢ 

No. 703—Star and Crown Motif with Gre- 
cian Border, 10c, for which I enclose 

. cents. 


GUMEET on cccvcscvccee 











THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


New and revised edition. 


; Covers floor 
plans, equipment, detail drawings _ of 
counters, stationary tables and swinging 
stools, and a modern bookkeeping plan 
for a large school lunch system. One 
chapter evoted to operation and ac- 
counting in a single school cafeteria, 
with floor plans, etc. $4.00 postpaid. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized in large quantities for use 
in schools, colleges, cafeterias and hos- 
pitals. Gives the daily menu for a pe- 
riod of ten days, thus preventing un- 
pleasant repetition. $3.00 postpaid. 


Both Books by Emma Smedley, 
Food Service Consultant, For- 
merly Director of Public School 
Lunches, Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly Instructor in Domes- 
tic Science, Drexel Institute, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Discount Allowed 
Descriptive Bulletin Free 


Emma Smedley 
SIX EAST FRONT ST. - - MEDIA, PA. 











Burnett’s Pure Extracts 
NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street 


DESIGN 


Its Fundamentals and 
Applications 
BY 
FLORENCE GUILD BUSH, BS. 
AND 
FRANCES WELBOURNE, B.Ed. 
Published in September, 1932 


“Design” is a text in art as related 
to home economics. It presents a 
manual of definite directions, infor- 
mation, and illustrations that will en- 
able the high-school student to 
understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design and to apply this 
knowledge to her daily life, her 
clothes and her home. 


Boston, Mass. 





322 pages 143 illustrations $1.90 


Little, Brown and Co. 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 











Institutional Management 
Course 

New institutional management students 
will be accepted by the School of House- 
hold Science and Arts of Pratt Institute, 
215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, at the 
beginning of the mid-year term, Monday, 
January 30, 1933, according to an an- 
nouncement received recently from Fred- 
eric W. Howe, director. Arrangements 
have been made for students wishing to 
begin work now to enter on January 30 
and continue the second half of the course 
next September. 

Many tea room, cafeteria, hotel and 
restaurant managers, matrons and house- 
keepers now prominent in their profes- 
sions are products of this famous Insti- 
tutional Management course which was 
the first of its kind established. The 
course now includes quantity cookery, 
nutrition, laundry, marketing, cost account- 
ing, chemistry, physiology, bacteriology, 
and all other subjects of possible interest 
to prospective institutional managers. 

Applications should be filed by January 
16. Part-time and evening courses are 
also offered, the evening session beginning 
on January 9. A wide variety of special 
courses, such as fancy cookery, candy 
making, supper club or meal planning, 
house management, and serving, are avail- 
able in these sessions. 





A Correction 
Due to an unfortunate error, the food 
cutouts of the Dairymen’s League de- 
page 393 of our 
issue, were listed as 
There is a charge of seventy-five cents 
for the set. 


scribed on December 


free to teachers. 


Home Economics and Life 
Attitudes 
(Continued from page 9) 
and goal. This plan and goal of life is 
most effective when self wrought, self- 
determined and self-consecrated. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the home economics 
course must afford the young an oppor- 
tunity to grapple for and attain a social 
outlook upon life and to acquire a phi- 
losophy that involves. the idea of social 
participation. This is the fundamental 
thought and principle in the modern 
Russian system of education. I believe 
thoroughly that home economics values 
relating to attitudes are born from the 
study of history, art, ethnology, civics 
and current history as well as through 
the personalities or those teaching the 
subjects. I believe that much would be 


gained by deriving potential reactions 
from the study of men, women and their 
works, using current life and lives as 
materials. What a different viewpoint 
is gotten by shifting a discussion of the 
nutrition values of canned goods to the 
transformation of life habits and activi- 
ties brought about by canneries and re- 
frigeration. The quick freezing of raw 
products affects more than the products. 
Whatever eases or alters life and is pro- 
ductive of more or leisure time 
modifies eternal stimuli, alters internal 
reactions and affects personality. One 
need only consider the personal effect 
of the matriarchate and the patriarchate, 
of the industrial revolution, of labor mi- 
gration, of immigration, of shorter hours 
of labor, of the changed status of wom- 
en, of higher education and the effects of 
political, economic and social equality. . . 

One’s life attitudes as a whole repre- 
sent what one is. Attitudes are habitual 
modes of regarding things, whether ob- 
jects or ideas, persons or principles. 
They are complicated psychological 
trends suggesting settled behaviors, in- 
dicating opinions and purposes which 
enable one to evaluate life. They facili- 
tate the evolution of one’s characteristic 
individuality. They enable one to know 
where to stand upon a question, how to 
stand upon a principle, and why one 
stands either for or against a particular 
group or idea. Wherever man is his 
life’s attitudes bespeak of some purpose 
of mind, some outlook, some interest. 
They reflect his health and vitality, his 
intellectual capacity and imagination. 
They indicate his ability to direct his 
emotional mechanisms and they reveal 
his inherent and acquired capacity for 
social relationships, It is this idea which 
President Eliot expressed when he com- 
mented that education in a democracy 
will teach: “The intimate dependence of 
each human individual on a multitude. 
not in infancy alone, but at every mo- 
ment of life—a dependence which in- 
creases with civilization.” 

It is most significant that the word 
“attitude” was derived from the word 
“aptitude.” Attitude, as aptitude, repre- 
sents the state of being apt or fitted for 
something. Home economics has a pri- 
mary relationship towards life attitudes, 
because its major objective is to fit peo- 
ple for the home, and that fitness can be 
secured only insofar as there is the ultra 
major objective of fitting people for life 
and for living. The essence of home 
economics lies in aptitudes and attitudes, 
aptitude in economics, attitudes in the 
home, and each permeates the other. 


less 











ALBERT 47th 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 





YEAR—The ; l. 
Chicago this season place us in strategic position 
to help Teachers of Home Economics and allied 
subjects to get well located. 

School and College officials in large numbers will 
visit our office and make selections while here. 


World’s Fair and N.E.A. in 





Send for booklet today. 
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Pure Food in the Middle Ages 
By 
Euphemia Torey 
Southampton, England 


Searching among old files and docu- 
ments for more serious matter I lately 
came across reports of persons selling 
foodstuffs not up to standard and of the 
rigorous punishment they received. 

“In Paris, on June 22nd, 1351, an in- 
spector seized some suspected meat in a 
butcher’s shop belonging to a master 
butcher named Tardel. The meat was 
examined and certified bad. In the name 
of the butchers’ corporation, which was 
outraged by such conduct on the part of 
one of its members, the syndic demanded 
the degradation of Pierre Bardel on the 
grounds that he was a poisoner. He was 
condemned to the pillory and then to be 
executed. One hundred and twenty-seven 
Parisian butchers attended his execution 
standing bareheaded.” 

In Brussels, in 1384, the regulations 
were not quite so severe. For adding 
foreign matter to wine the punishment 
was ten years banishment and the loss of 
a piece of a finger. In 1229, the punish- 
ment had been to have the thumb cut off. 

In the archives of the department of 
Puy de Dome (France) the following 
regulation is to be found, dated 1481. 

“Any man or woman who sells diluted 
milk shall have a funnel put into his 
throat and have the diluted milk poured 
down until the doctor certifies that he 
or she can swallow no more without dan- 
ger of death. 

“Any man or wamon who sells butter 
containing turnip, carrot, or any other 
foreign matter, shall be tied up tightly to 
the pillory. The said butter shall be 
placed on his head and left there until 
the sun shall have melted it entirely. 
The dogs may lick him and the people 
torment him as much as they like... . 

“Any man or woman who sells bad eggs 
shall be exposed on the pillory and the 
said eggs shall be given to the children 
to amuse themselves by throwing them at 
him. But they shall not throw dung at 
him.” 


Combination Lunches in 
Junior High School 


(Continued from page 18) 


Salads (Continued) 

Cole slaw 

Devilled Egg 

Ege and celery 

Egg, plain 

Fruit, molded mixed (or Chef’s) with 

gelatin 

Orange and date with gelatin 

l’otato 

Salmon 
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Tomato 

Tomato jelly 

Tuna fish 

Tuna fish and vegetable with gelatin 
Vegetable 

Waldorf 


Salad Dressing 


Boiled dressing 
Mayonnaise dressing 


Fruits 


Apple sauce 
Baked apples 
Fresh pineapple 
Fruit cup 
Stewed apricots 
Stewed prunes 


Fruit and Gelatine Desserts 


Apricot whip 

Apricot Charlotte 

Fruit jelly 

Gingerbread Betty 

Lemon sponge 

Fruit compote 

Snow pudding with custard sauce 
Custard sauce 

Whipped cream 


Desserts 


Baked Custard 

Bread custard with raisins 

Brown Betty 

Chocolate bread pudding 

Chocolate cornstarch pudding 

Cottage pudding 

Creamed tapioca pudding 

Fruit gelatine dessert 

Norwegian prune pudding 

Orange cornstarch pudding 

Rice custard 

Rice pudding, plain 

Rice pudding, with raisins 

Strawberry cornstarch pudding 

Vanilla cornstarch with chocolate 
fruit sauce 


Sauces 


Fruit sauce 
Lemon sauce 
Vanilla sauce 
Whipped cream 


Cakes, Cookies, etc. 


~ 


Molasses Cookies 
Oatmeal drop cookies 
Peanut cookies 

Raisin drop cookies 
Gingerbread—fresh milk 
Gingerbread—sour milk 
Coffee cake I 

Coffee cake II 
Chocolate cake 
German apple cake 
Layer cake I 

Layer cake II 

Sponge cake 


‘rosting 


Soiled frosting 
White frosting 
Chocolate frosting | 
Chocolate frosting II 


Baking Powder Biscuit. 


or 





EVANS 


Style 
Number 





No. 88—Sizes 14 to 46 in 
white broadeloth or in 
blue. green, rose, or 
orchid broadcloth 


Retailing at $1.00 
2 


Handi-coat features the new 1933 
Silhouette 


os) 
It goes on and off like a wrap 


Form-fitting for every type. Note 
princess flare back and one piece 
front which insures graceful lines 
ond perfect fit 


Apron wrap will not open when 
you sit down 


Two-way front—wraps either to left 
or right with equally smart effect 


Bob Evans 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF 
UNIFCRMS 





Look for 
this label 

















JACOBS BROTHERS, Ine. 


1501 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Please tell me where I can purchase Handi-Coat 
Style No. 88 in my city. Also send Style 
Booklet SHE 
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ee ee Fo When We Buy Fabrics 
(Continued from page 6) 


principles which may be used as a basis 
of judgment by the consumer in determin- 
ing whether she can expect good wear and 
service from the fabrics she buys. 
A good fabric is firmly woven and 
holds its shape well. To determine 
this the following tests are practical. 
a. Pull the sample in all directions. 
The threads should have about the 
same elasticity or rebound and re- 
To grace main in their original positions. A 
good cloth retains its original 


OLD FAMILIAR | form and does not pull out of 
DISHES sion 


Crease the sample of cloth be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger. 





with a sparkling new Wool and silk of good quality are 
delight— naturally elastic and quickly spring 


| back into shape. If a wool fabric 

¥ LL 9 | remains creased, it is probably due 
D § to a poor grade of virgin wool or 
the use of poor shoddy. Ii a silk 


S E A S O N I N G fabric remains creased, it is prob- 

WRAPPED IN ably heavily weighted with chem- 

MOISTURE-PROOF CELLOPHANE | icals to make it appear heavier and 

of better quality than it is. Linen 

awa wa was > and cotton crease rather easily, 
linen more easily than cotton. 

c. Rub the edge of the thumb nail 


diagonally across the cloth. If the 
































“Correct Styles— threads are loose, they will move 
Pattern Making” | out of position, following the di 
By HELEN HALL | rection of the moving nail. A 
A practical text that enables the student | firm cloth will not do this. 
tion, Selection. Pattern Design, Dress [| ‘+ Run a needle or pin back and 
Finishing. Fully illustrated. forth through two thicknesses of 
School offer; 6 copies, $7.50, includes an the cloth as if sewing them to- 
extra free desk copy. Reduced list price on ; . 
$1.50. gether. Then pull the two pieces 
SYE FOUNDATION PATTERN CO. of the fabric in opposite directions. 
aoe Seen: See ether renmdbroa If the threads separate and do not 
return to their original position, 
the material will not stand much 
SEWING ROOM strain and will pull out at the 
SUPPLIES seams. Many soft, loosely woven 
Piaking Machines fabrics will not stand this test. 


Threads Needles i s 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 2. A good fabric has a permanent finish, 


Pins and Many one that does not wear off with rub- 


Complete Other Items ° ; 
with bing and washing. 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List| 3. The color should be fast for the pur- 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO pose for which it is to be used. To 
337 W. it. . 

: Madison St. Chicago, Il test for fastness to washing, wash a 
| small sample in neutral soap suds, 


rinse, roll in a soft, dry towel and 


BACO BATIK DYES press. Compare with original color. 


Room 600 











Recognized Standard 4. To detect composition of a fabric the 
POWDER OR LIQUID simplest test is to burn with a match 
also Beautiful Batik patterns the threads from which the fabric is 
Write for catalogues and illustrations made. While this is not always ac- 


mailed free. > a ; 

‘ curate, since one thread sometimes is 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. Kee : : 

441 W. 3%h St hey aggre a combination of several different 

= fibers, it can frequently be used ef- 




















fectively. 
\ wool thread burns slowly. It 


. 3 4 
ae, 2) TORI I - does not flame but rolls into a 





Class pins —any letters, any little ball and gives off a disa- 
any colors. Silver plated, 12 or ’ ' . 
more, 25c each; 1 to 11, 30c. Gold greeable odor like that of burning 
plated, 40c; sterling, 45c. Class rings, hai 
medals, etc. BIG CATALOG FREE. lair, 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc,, Factory-87, Rochester, N.Y. N Pure silk burns the same way as 
wool. Seelam er, when silk 15 





wal 


weighted with chemicals, as_ is 
often done, the thread will not 
cup up as it burns. Instead a 
skeleton of ash remains, having 
the same form as the original 
thread. We can tell in this way 
if silk has been heavily weighted 
or not. 

A cotton or a regenerated cellu- 
lose rayon thread flames, burns 
very quickly and gives off an odor 
like burning wood. Cellulose ace- 
tate rayon, on the other hand, 
melts and drops off similar to the 
action of sealing wax. 


. One of the best standards to go by in 


buying fabrics is to buy from a re- 
putable house and to buy recognized 
goods, 








EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades irom first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soa 
sculpture and home economics for hig 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers. 
Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-133 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 











dvanced course in 


TOWELS °¢*°ee 


@ @ @ Large display piece, illustrated with views 
showing growth of a towel from cotton field to 


finished product, for 25 cents. Informative 
booklet, Towels and their Story, at the same 
price. Write for either of these to the manu- 


facturers of Cannon towels and sheets . . 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York 
City. 








Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 
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IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1932- | 
33. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
first 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL | 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- | 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable | 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN | 
which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 





SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT | 








HERE’S A PATTERN TEACHERS LIKE 


There are several 
reasons. For instance, 
it is simple and re- 
quires little time in 
the making. It teaches 
4 /\, how to make both set- 
WZ) /\| eS 7 = and kimona sleeves ; 
i yan K 7A =| also the essential fin- 
} K \\ \ {y } tals It : 
y ishes. requires a 
i small amount of ma- 
terial and, last but not 
least, is smart and be- 
coming. 


IMPORTANT. A _ new 
Sewing Book for the 
School Girl is ready. Free 
of charge on request. If 
you are not already on 
our mailing list send 
your name and school 
address at once. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 


222 West 39th Street 
New York City 











Special Offer 


To Students Graduating from Colleges 
and Normal Schools 


Graduates during 1932 who are planning 
to teach home economics or go into other 


similar activities can subscribe to 


Practical Home Economics 


for their first year 


For $1.00 


In sending in your orders state the name 
of your school and the date of your 
graduation. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 





JANUARY, 


1933 
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MORE 
PLAYS 
With a Purpose 


This book contains eleven plays especially 
suited to the older group of Home Economics 
students. 


at 


The Greatest Profession—by Edith Selter 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles 
—Directed by Effie J. Mallory 


When Mother Is Away 
—Directed by Elizabeth Malone and Louise Hoyt 


This Modern Generation—by Dorothy Tolbert 
Marsh Marigolds—by Dorothy G. Spicer 
In Mother Goose Land—by Eleanor Enright 














Pri The Fashion Cycle—by Marian S. Morse 
ve Facts and Fancies in Costume—by Marian S. Morse 
The Right Thing in the Right Place 
One —by Isabel McDonald 
Dollar The Beauty Shop—by Edith Selter 
Fifty The Uses of Adversity—by Elizabeth Brannigan 
Cents 











152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 

















Are YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH —— 





Short Periods 
in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 


Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 
play. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at all? 


It’s so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


We CAN Hep You IF YOU WILL USE THIS BLANK 





Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Enclosed please find 


New York City 


Sia tala rine ons hve eb oe for which send 


4 Gan er ree PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
Waar reeves MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies 
Eso wd Rakw aire whe $1.50 per copy 
FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 
REN ae OTe Le a rr Fr 
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Ti \ Viat's in acan of 


PINEAPPLE? 





The great bulk of Canned Pineapple is 
of the Smooth Cayenne variety, packed 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Canned Pine- 
apple is the only plant-ripened pineapple 
available on the mainland, for unlike 
most fruits, pineapple will not ripen after 
it is picked—and to be shipped “‘fresh”’ 
it must be picked green. The canned 
product has the true pineapple flavor 
because the fruit is picked ripe, when its 
natural sugars are developed to the full. 


® STYLES OF PACKING 
Sliced, Crushed and Tidbits or pieces 
are the three major styles of canned 
pineapple, although others, such as Pine- 
apple Fingers, are packed in limited 
quantities. The raw fruit is peeled and 
cut into a cylinder of the same diameter 
as that of the can. This cylinder is then 
sliced. The fruit left between the cylin- 
der and the shell is scooped out, and this 
pineapple canned as Crushed. Tidbits 
are slices which have been cut into 
pieces. 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


@® GRADES 


The chief grades of sliced pineapple are 
Fancy, Standard and Broken Slices. 
Fancy—mature fruit of uniform color, 
free from blemishes, packed in 24° cane 
sugar syrup. Standard—fruit of good 
quality, fairly uniform in size, fairly free 
from blemishes, in 20° syrup. Broken 
Slices—slices which have been broken or 
are insufficient in size for other grades, 
packed in syrup between 17°-20°. The 
grades of Crushed Pineapple and Tidbits 


AMERICAN CAN 





are controlled only by the degree of 
syrup. 


@® DIETETIC VALUE 


Canned Pineapple is one of the most 
important sources of Vitamins A, B and 
C. It is rich in copper, iron, manganese. 
It contributes to the alkalinity of the 
blood, thus helping to correct acidosis, 
and aiding the system in resisting disease. 
It assists digestion, especially that of 
proteins, and is thus a valuable adjunct 
to eggs, meats, etc. 
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ve = CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK—FREE! Contains authoritative 
° answers to 36 queries about commercially canned foods. A valu- 
able reference book. Mail coupon to American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 
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“It is splendid to use in connection 


with costume design in clothing units 


99 


Wrote a State Supervisor of Home Economics 


























A B C D E 


A—1495—A lady of rank wearing the fitted garment and the two-horned 
head-dress of starched lawn. 


B—1395—A parti-colored dress. This fashion followed the vogue for 
heraldic designs in dress. The close-fitting, long-sleeved jacket is the 
late development of the surcoat. 


C—1483—A lady of rank wearing a fitted costume. 


D—1422—A lady of rank wearing the great hennin. The collar effect of 
revers passing from the center of the waistline in front to the center 
of waistline in the back succeeded the surcoat. 


E—1495—A fashionable costume of this period—the voluminous skirt, 
flowing fur-edged sleeves, close bodice and the escoffion, or two- 
horned head-dress, which vied with the hennin for first place. 


Chapter Headings 
The Beginnings of Costume—Egyptian Costume—Ancient Times—Asiatic 
Costume—Ancient Times—Greek Costume—700 B.C.-53 B.C.—Roman 
Costume—53 B.C.-476 A.D.—Costume of the Middle Ages—France— 
476-1500—The Renaissance in France—1500—The Renaissance in France 


—1600—French Costume—1700—Colonial Costume in America—1620-1781 
—American Costume—1781-1900—-American Costume—1900. 
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regarding 


Historic 
Costume 


By Katherine Morris Lester 


667 AM CHARMED WITH IT,” writes another 

supervisor. “In fact, I was so fascinated by 
it that it was hard to put it down and get 
back to work after once opening it. It is both 
charming and authentic.” 

Nothing more charming has been written on 
this subject. In depicting the foibles and 
fancies of fashion as it has come down thru 
the ages, interesting bits of history are so inter- 
woven that men and women of these by-gone 
centuries stand forth as living personages rather 
than as musty historic figures. The illustra- 
tions so admirably done by Ila McAfee not 
only picture the costume, but “give life” to 
the wearers. 

Historic Costume is in reality a source book 
for students of home economics. It traces the 
development of present-day costumes back to 
historic periods of past centuries. The material 
is so organized that the student gains a clear 
idea of (1) the relation of clothes to the social, 
religious and political life of each period: (2) 
leading historical events influencing dress: (3) 
historical characters of influence in the world 
of dress: (4) an appreciation of the modern 
adaptation of early periods of dress to the 
costume of today. 

Students of dress design, and directors of 
school plays in which historical characters ap- 
pear, find-this book a wonderful help. 

This stimulating text and reference book 
contains numerous illustrations of ornaments 
and accessories of dress, and 33 full-page draw- 
ings of 185 grouped figures of men and women 
in costumes characteristic of historic periods. 


Order a copy 
on approval today 


The Manual Arts Press 1933 
Peoria, Illinois 


Please send me on ten days approval a copy 
of “Historic Costume” by Lester, $2.50. En- 
closed find ..... 
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